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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


- The air is full of conference, if not of conciliation : 
not at all the same thing. Any two or four or six men 
can sit round a table, but that does not make them 
agree, even though they sit in private and their words 


are not reported. One good thing, at any rate, a- 


conference can do, in fact, can hardly help doing : it will 
prevent an immediate recrudescence of acrid dispute 
about the Lords. If there is not a conference, this will 
certainly break out. The public may be in a chastened 
mood and may have no stomach for political fight, but 
when the hounds of party are on battle’s traces, no 
amount of chastening will keep them off. They must 
be locked up in a conference-room. ‘Then, if they do 
get at one another’s throat, the public will not be dis- 
turbed. Only rumours or guesses at the fight will reach 
it. So we hope there will be a conference. 


Of any other benefit from it we are sceptical. Where 
there is agreement on principle, detail can, it is true, 
always be settled by conference. But is there agree- 
ment on principle here? And can it be got without 
sacrifice of principle? Another critical but dark aspect 
of the conference is, what will be its power? Everyone 
seems to assume that the conference will have full 
power to bind both parties, its plan, if it comes to 
one, being final. But how is it to bind both parties? 


Are all parties to give their leaders a free hand- 


to settle this question as they will? It is possible, 
perhaps probable, that Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Lord Curzon would get the Unionists, and Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Lloyd George the 
Radicals to accept any settlement they had agreed on. 
But. what about the Nationalists and the Labour 
party ? 


It is said, and we can quite believe it, that the Irish 
Nationalists will put no difficulties in the way of a 
conference. Why should they? The whole time the 


round table existed the Irish would keep a firm hand 
on Mr. Asquith and the Liberal-party. If any settle- 
ment were attempted which did not insure Home Rule 
for the Irish Nationalists, Mr. Redmond and his friends 
would, of course, turn the Government out of power at 
the first opportunity. No; rather than cheat the Irish 
in this way, Mr. Asquith, one does feel sure, would 
resign office to-morrow. He has put them off.from time 
to time, but it must be admitted he has never openly 
sold and cheated them. 


For form’s sake Mr. Dillon or Mr. Redmond or 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor might not actually sit among 
the knights of the round table; but their shadows 
would be there and would, after all, rule the de- 
liberation so far as the Liberals were concerned. 
‘* Pacificus ’’ in the ‘‘ Times ’’ and others seem to over- 
look this somewhat. Let us make no mistake about it 
—the shade of Irish Nationalism in this matter is more 
formidable than the substance of any. English 
Liberalism. 


We never thought the day would quite come when 
the British Constitution would be at the mercy of the 
gentleman who edits the journals styled ‘‘ T.P.O.’’. 
and ‘‘ M.A.P.’’ Yet it really seems as if the thing has 
come to this.’ The British Constitution is not to be 
allowed after all to wrap its toga about it and lie down 
to a dignified end. It is all very fine to try: to make 
light of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, before Monday’s Cabinet 
conference, running to and fro between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Chief Whip of the Liberal 
Party. But Liberals know terribly well that Mr.’ 
O’Connor chooses to play Hermes to Mr. Redmond’s 
Jupiter; and that Jupiter is to be kept in touch with 
those lesser gods of our political system at the moment 
—the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Does any man in his senses really believe that there 
are not intrigues or relations, or whatever other 
synonym be preferred, between the leaders of the 
Government and the leaders of the Nationalists? The 
Government absolutely live and move and have their 
being by the sufferance of the editor of *‘ M.A.P.’’ and 
Hence it 


‘“T.P.O.”’, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Dillon. 
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is the most natural thing in the world, however horribly 
humiliating it be to this country, that at the opening 
of the Session Mr. T. P. Q’Connor should turn up at 
Downing Street and interview the chief men of the 
Cabinet. The Government may be inefficient, but it 
is not quite so ineflicient as to decide on any grave line 
of action without calling the, Irish Home Rulers into 
council. The Government ‘Knows its*masters perfectly 
well, even though it is afraid or ashamed to cap them 
in the open. 


Whilst Mr. O'Connor is employed in Downing Street 
with Mr. LloydGeorge and the Government Chief 
Whip and others, Mr. O’Brien is making all the play 
he can in Ireland. He is breeched and in his right mind 
now, all Unionists must admit. At Cork on Sunday he 


made a warm speech. He says that the Redmondites - 


are very likely to drive the Government anew into its 
‘* mad ultimatum against the King ’’, and to begin the 
new reign by striving to abolish the Lords. Indeed the 
Redmondites dare not cease from troubling the Govern- 
ment, and they can agree to no compromise, no settle- 
ment of the constitutional question which does not 
grant out-and-out Home Rule to Ireland. So how can 
there be any compromise which does not include Home 
Rule for Ireland ? 


Mr. O’Brien, by the way, has just proposed a con- 
ference on his own account—a conference to settle the 
Irish question? What is the ‘‘ Irish question *’, and is 
there to-day really an ‘‘ Irish question ’’ any more than 
there is a Welsh question or an English question, a 
Scottish question or an Isle of Man question? The 
term is vapid and meaningless and is largely used 
because it saves thought. No doubt there are still some 
minor difficulties about land—which Mr. O’Brien might 
go far to settle were it not for the Redmondites; and 
there is cattle-driving and boycotting to be stamped out 
instead of petted. But Ireland is doing far better than 
she was, as the followers of Mr. O’Brien freely admit ; 
she only wants peace from the professional politicians. 


Mr. Lough, being now out of the charmed Minis- 
terial circle, and not being likely to get into it again, 
has taken up the question of the salaries of members 
of the Government. A return has been printed giving 
the salaries here and the salaries in France, America, 
Germany, and other countries. We pay our First 
Lords double as much as most countries, and the other 
day Mr. Asquith told Mr. Lough that British Ministers 
earned all they made. It is, of course, an open ques- 
tion whether a First Lord is always worth £5000 to 
the country; there have, indeed, been First Lords to 
whom it would have been cheaper to pay £5000 
to be free of their services; there have been Liberal 
First Lords and Conservative First Lords of this 
quality. But on the whole the Ministerial pay-sheet 
is not one which English people view askance. Our 
public men are paid at a high rate—and they are 
incorrupt, if they are not invariably efficient. 


Lucifer urging every precaution against Sin is much 
fresher and more interesting than Satan reproving it. 
Writing of the proposed Convention on the constitu- 
tional question, the ‘‘ Times ”’ says: “* There must be 
no leakage of any kind from the council chamber. 
Everyone taking part in the deliberations ought to be 
under the strictest bond of honour not to disclose, how- 
ever indirectly or inferentially, anything whatever about 
what goes on in the Convention ’’. Yet does not this 
apply to all Cabinet meetings, and does not the 
** Times *’ in the same leader announce ?—“ As will be 
seen from our Political Notes there is ground for the 
belief that a convention such as has been advocated in 
our columns has been accepted in principle by the 
Cabinet ’’. What Cabinet Minister has been breaking 
—indirectly or inferentially—the strictest bond of 
honour ? 


Many months ago we pointed to the curious position 
of Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree as proprietors of the 
* Daily News ’’ and the ‘‘ Star’. The matter has 


since been pounded-home, and Messrs. Cadbury and 
Rowntree have at last to take notice. Accordingly, the 
managing director of the ‘‘ Star ’’ has made answer : 
** Members of the Cadbury and Rowntree family agreed 
to acquire the papers (the ‘ Star’ and the ‘ Morning 
Leader ’) in the interests of Liberalism.’’ Having 
acquired them, they could not drop ‘the betting tips 
without ‘‘ enormously benefiting the Conservative 
Press’’. Also, did they not already provide the public 
with one clean paper, free from betting ? With so much 
virtue on the credit side, they had earned the right to 
make the devil a small allowance. 


So the matter is plain at last. We knew already that 
religion does not stand a chance against politics in the 
conscience of the Nonconformist—witness the Taber- 
nacle of Whitefield. We know now that. virtue has 
gone the way of religion. Betting is wicked; but to 
give up betting tips would ‘‘ enormously benefit the 
Conservative Press’’. It is wicked to incite the poor 
man to put his money on a horse; but it would be worse 
to risk his reading a Conservative newspaper and voting 
Unionist. The cause of Liberalism is the cause of 
virtue. Therefore virtue may go to the wall “‘ in the 
interests of Liberalism ’’. It has been the practice of 
Nonconformist divines whose knowledge of history is 
meagre to call this kind of reasoning ‘‘ Jesuitical ’’. It 
is in no sense ‘* Jesuitical ’’—for the Jesuits did not 
muddle their case. : 


Sir George Newnes—at his prime—was one of the 
few men on the Liberal side of late years who have 
understood how to run journalism as a business. It is 
odd that whilst Liberalism has made fortunes out of 
mustard, soap, cocoa, tea, cotton and other articles of 
daily use, it has not—in London at any rate—for many 
years understood the paper business. Mr. Labouchere 
certainly understood it, and so have the owners of 
‘* Llovd’s Weekly’’. It does better in the provinces, 
where it has the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’, which is 
strong both on the political and the trade sides ; but of 
late years most of the prospering Liberal daily papers 
have left the Liberal party. 


Why is it that the Liberals, with their well-proven 
trade capacity in so many fields, do so badly in the field 
of journalism? Is it because they are more righteous 
than their political rivals? We hardly think they will 
claim this—it would be indecent, even ridiculous. | Sir 
George Newnes, we fancy, would have laughed away 
such a notion as that—there was no nonsense or false 
pretence about him. Some people say that a Liberal 
newspaper has greater difficulties than a Conservative 
newspaper because it cannot get the advertisements— 
but many of these advertisements are likely to appeal 
quite as much to Liberal readers as to Conservative 
readers. It is more probable that Liberal daily news- 
papers often fail because their originators know nought 
of the newspaper business. Having made a fortune in 
pickles or jam, they think they can make another one 
by paragraphs and daily political leaders : a very curious 
delusion. 


Was it out of excess of courtesy to Mr. Roosevelt 
that Lord Curzon caught his tone when introducing him 
at Oxford? Certainly nothing could be more in the 
Roosevelt style than to talk of adorning Oxford “* by 
the name of the most conspicuous citizen that has been 
produced by the great democracy of the West’’. Or, 
again, ‘‘the most conspicuous figure in American 
history since Abraham Lincoln’’, which is Lord 
Curzon’s variant on ‘‘ the most remarkable man in the 
country ’’. Lord Curzon evidently judges that praise 
intended for Mr. Roosevelt's consumption cannot be 
overdone. Perhaps he is right. But it is hard on 
Oxford men that the Sheldonian should be put to these 
base uses. We must admit, however, that Oxford 
and Cambridge—not the undergraduates—are always 
the first to tumble down before a popular celebrity. 


Mr. Roosevelt chose for his Romanes lecture a pro- 
found and most fascinating theme, ‘‘ Biological Analo- 
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gies in History ’’, and said nothing about it. Not one 
idea, not a new thought, not even a clever phrase did 
he give us. Instead of inquiring into what national 
life is, we had a sheaf of copybook maxims, arranged 
antiphonally. However, nothing could be handsomer 
than Mr. Roosevelt’s testimonial to us. If Lord Curzon 
spread thick, Mr. Roosevelt buttered both sides. 
Unfortunately neither had fresh butter at his hand. 
‘* His audience belonged to a nation which possessed 
the greatest empire upon which the sun had ever 
shone.’’ Rome, as usual, was not in it with England. 
Apparently they need a Society for Roman studies as 
much in America as we do here. One can imagine 
this sturdy republican reciting with rich fervour ‘‘ Not 
in flattery, Casar’’. But what is this but flattery, 
and very cheap? No doubt both Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted to please, but how much finer their 
sense of the other’s qualities had they refrained from 
panegyric. 


Who can help being glad that the orgy of Roosevelt- 
worship is over? The nations of Europe have made 
themselves ridi¢ulous in their anxiety to outrun one 
another in getting favour with this popular hero of a 
very rich and very big nation. Americans, not all 
of them Mr. Roosevelt's political opponents, are 
laughing heartily, or cynically, at us, and some of them 
are a little disgusted. They may reasonably be glad 
that Mr. Bryan has coincided here with Mr. Roosevelt 
‘to give both him and Europe a lesson in good taste. 


Lord Selborne is home again. His African chapter 
is closed—the first chapter of a new story. What will 
be the last? It is a new story, but it is a sequel; 
‘and many of the old characters turn up again; so one 
can form an idea what to expect. Lord Selborne has 
presided over and assisted a transformation many of 
us would have expected him rather to try to prevent; 
at any rate to accept, if inevitable, only with grave mis- 
givings. Yet nothing can be more obvious than that 
Lord Selborne has hastened a settlement which the 
‘Cabinet in which he was a member never intended, and, 
so far as we can count on consistency in politicians, 
would not have allowed. However, Lord Selborne 
is satisfied he did his duty; and that, in a man of his 
character, we admit is reassuring. In all he did 
he certainly meant to serve the Empire. If he has un- 
wittingly served it ill, it is not from any fault in his 
motives. 


Sir Eldon Gorst has issued a notification to native 
soldiers in Egypt that they are under no duty to salute 
a British officer when they meet him in the street. This 
is at least superfluous, for no one had ever said that 
it was their duty to salute. They did it as a matter of 
course ; it was a natural courtesy. Now, we hear, they 
do not salute British officers ; but they do salute native 
officers. Was that Sir Eldon Gorst’s idea? 


El Mokri, the envoy of Mulai Hafid, has been made 
a (cand Officer of the Legion of Honour, and the 
Sultan has published his desire to ‘‘ walk hand in 
hand with France’’. France is easily satisfied with 
Mulai Hafid. He has shown no intention of doing the 
things he agreed to do in answer to the latest ultimatum. 
He is the worst of his type—vicious and weak, 
apparently all but a lunatic. Europeans do not feel 
safe in Fez: his own unpaid officers are in revolt. 
His two most recent acts of State are (1) to sell 
Raisuli a governorship and keep him out of it when 
sold; (2) to torture to death with sickening cruelty the 
wife of the Governor of Fez in an attempt to discover 
the whereabouts of her husband’s imaginary treasure. 
And France is “‘ satisfied with the progress of events ”’! 


The decision of the Powers to keep things as they are 
in Crete has not mended matters in the Near East. The 
way in which the decision was received in Constanti- 


nople shows that the Young Turks will press their claim; 


to the island as hard as they dare. Many of them 
would go to war to-morrow, but are held back by the 
few who fear immediate intervention by the Powers. 


The war-party are organising a boycott of Greek goods, 
and holding meetings all through the country. They 
may soon be out of hand. These Youngest Turks have 
made up their minds that they are being defrauded of 
their own in Crete owing to a family bargain between 
King George of England and King George of Greece. 
Some German and Austrian newspapers have helped 
them to believe it. 


The more ignorant among the Young Turks are all 
the more ready to call for war with Greece as they 
think the Albanian trouble is over. Mahmud Shevket 
returned to Constantinople on Monday to report that 
the revolt was suppressed. The truth is that Albania 
—as much of it as is accessible for official purposes—is 
permanently garrisoned by an: army of occupation, 
which is about to enforce a disarmament of the people. 
The disarmament, so far, has not encouraged the men 
who are conducting it. Constantinople hears that it 
goes smoothly on, and is well pleased: Not so the 
officers who receive in their circuit blunderbusses that 
have not been used for half a century, with written 
assurance from the villagers that they have no others. 


Even those who believed in the Young Turk because 
he had a Parliament begin to be uneasy. Already he 
has shown he can be as corrupt and as cruel and as un- 
scrupulous as the Old. Now that his national feeling 
is aroused he is beginning to show an equal disregard 
for the treaties to which he is pledged. Where, indeed, 
are the Capitulations? A little while ago a shot was 
fired near the house of a British subject. So the police 
broke in to look for guns. They found no guns; but 
did a great deal of damage. The British Embassy pro- 
tested, and the policemen were punished. They were 
transferred! But what is one case among so many ? 


The second ballots of the Hungarian elections are yet 
to come, but the victory of the Government is certain. 
Their majority must be one of the largest ever obtained 
by an Hungarian Cabinet. Of the 386 seats already 
contested, 241 have returned Government members. It 
is too early to see exactly what this means. Much of it 
may be due to manipulation or pressure by the Govern- 
ment. Then, again, it is not yet possible to see where 
the influence and policy of Count Khen Hedervary has 
won the seat, or where success was brought off by 
Count Stephen Tisza. Count Stephen Tisza has worked 
hard in support of the Government, but his views are 
not those of his chief. Count Hedervary, for instance, 
is pledged to a reform of the suffrage, to which Count 
Tisza is temperamentally opposed. 


Another Italian earthquake. The King and Queen, 
as usual, have gone straight to the scene of distress. 
But the world will hardly unloose its purse-strings again. 
What became of the hundreds of thousands subscribed 
by the world outside Italy for stricken Messina? 
This question was pertinently asked by some of 
the more independent Italian journals a week or 
two ago a propos of the Royal visit to Sicily 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Garibaldi’s in- 
vasion. According to well-informed people, a solemn 
farce was perpetrated comparable’only with Catherine 
the Great’s visit to the Crimea after it had been first 
devastatedby:her armies and then faked up for her 
‘entry by Potemkin. 

Without adopting exaggerations current in Italy, it is 
certain that over a million pounds has been spent with 
nothing to show for it. This shows a capacity for 
muddling rarely equalled. How much may have gone 
.corruptly it would be rash to say, but the unfortunate 
wretches for whom it was raised have hardly 
benefited at all from the generosity of their sym- 
pathisers. Those who survive are living squalidly amid 
unspeakable surroundings. Practically nothing has been 
done to erect decent dwellings for them or to remove the 
filth festering round. But during the fortnight before 
the Royal visit frantic efforts were made to patch 
up an appearance of reviving comfort and prosperity 
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within the royal line of vision; and with every success. 
This was an insult to the King and Queen, but a much 
more cruel one to the survivors of the earthquake. 


M. Briand, in the Chamber on Thursday, said what 
was expected as to the policy of the Government. Con- 
stitutional reform is to come first; social, administra- 
tive and judicial reform afterwards. In a speech of 
M. Briand it is always the qualifications that count. 
Scrutin de liste and proportional representation—these 
are all very well. But, says M. Briand, ina democratic 
country authority must rest with majorities. Let the 
minorities who call for proportional representation bear 
that in mind. We believe that M. Briand really wants 
scrutin de liste because he is becoming impatient of the 
control of his deputies by their local men. We do not 
believe that he really wants proportional representation, 
which may bring to Paris a great many unmanageable 
people with views. But the electorate have declared 
for proportional representation ; and it will be interest- 
ing to see how M. Briand will qualify the reform when 
it comes. 


A big experiment in local government is to be made 
in Birmingham. Mr. John Burns favours the incor- 
poration of the outlying districts with the city; and, 
indeed, the city has a strong case. Ratepayers in the 
suburbs shirk incorporation, because they fear they may 
have to pay a fair share of the cost of advantages 
common to all. Trams, water from Wales, gas, 
libraries, baths—the people, say, in King’s Norton, get 
as much out of the municipal good things as the people 
nearer the centre. But they do not pay as much. 
Naturally, then, there are opponents to a plan by 
which rates will be levied from the centre—even 
though differential rating be promised. Mr. Burns’ 
approval won, the scheme is more than half through. 
It has been a hard fight for the city. 


A long and honourable life has been closed by the 
death of Professor Goldwin Smith. He was one of the 
last survivors of that school of philosophic Radicals to 
which Lord Goschen and Mr. W. E. Forster belonged 
and in which John Stuart Mill was perhaps the 
most conspicuous figure. Mr. Goldwin Smith was the 
master of an English style of singular charm and 
lucidity, as the pages of this Review in older days could 
bear witness. But the soundness of his judgment was 
not equal to his powers of expression. He lived to 
see the triumphant refutation of the curious belief in 
which he rejoiced that Canada was on the point of 
becoming part of the United States of America. On 
the Home Rule question he took a more statesmanlike 
view and was one of those who in 1886 helped to defeat 
Mr. Gladstone’s first open attack on the integrity of 
the United Kingdom. Even on that question he was 
a somewhat embarrassing ally. He utterly despised 
Toryism and Tories, thinking them certainly foolish 
and probably dishonest. The truth is that his mind was 
essentially academic, and even when his patriotism 
compelled him for the time to adopt the réle of a 
politician he could never conceal, nor could his hearers 
or readers forget, that his intellectual outlook still 
remained that of the professor. 


Hitherto Great Britain has been far behind in the 
race into the air. Until Mr. Rolls made his fine flight 
to Calais and back last week we had nothing to match 
the achievements of M. Blériot or M. Paulhan. France 
leads in the aeroplane and Germany leads in the 
dirigible balloon. Our own Army airships have 
hitherto been rather smiled at—not without reason. 
But that is changed a little since the rather dreadful 
and mysterious performance of ‘‘. Beta”’ last Saturday 
morning. A secret flight at will over London in the 
dark is no mean thing. These airships must be of 
real importance in the next great war—more so than 
the aeroplane. The Germans, with the military in- 
stinct, have already seen this. In airships they have 
something like a six-Power standard. 


COMPROMISE AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


party leaders are being urged by well-meaning 
persons to settle the constitutional question by 

compromise, and, as a preliminary, to enter into a 
conference on the subject. Nothing is more attractive 
to the average Englishman than compromise. The 
idea appeals to all those sentiments of moderation and 
broad-mindedness which he conceives to be among the 
glories of his race. He seriously thinks that if only 
men would be reasonable, if only disputants would talk 
things over ‘‘ round a table ’’ ‘* without reporters ”’, 
almost any difference of opinion could be adjusted. And 
yet experience shows that such methods have rarely 
been successful. We all remember the Round Table 
Conference over the Home Rule Bill—the only definite 
result of which was that Sir George Trevelyan aban- 
doned the opinions which he had previously held. Then 
there have been several conferences between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists over the Education question which 
have been either useless or pernicious ; and the list of 
the failures of this device might easily be prolonged. 
The truth is that it is only under certain conditions that 
anything substantial is gained by entering into a con- 
ference such as is now being proposed. And the most 
important of those conditions is that the parties to the 
controversy about which the conference is to be held 
should not be divided by a fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion. Is that condition fulfilled 
on the present occasion? The answer to that question 
must be pronounced to be very doubtful. The Con- 
servative position is clear enough. We hold that a 
Second Chamber is necessary to the reality of demo- 
cracy, and is besides an essential safeguard for the in- 
terests of liberty and justice. We may accept the old 
tag that government should be of the people, for the 
people, by the people. But we deny that that is identical 
with government of the people by the House of 
Commons for the Liberal Party. In other words, we 
say that, whatever may once have been the case, at 
the present day it is ludicrous to pretend that the Will 
of the People and the Will of the House of Commons 
are always or even usually the same thing. It may be 
possible to imagine representative institutions so perfect 
in their operation that the representative body chosen 
under them would always accurately reflect the opinions 
of its electors. But no one will be found to claim that 
a House of Commons returned under our present elec- 
toral system is such a body. We all know that it 
consists of a number of gentlemen each of whom was 
chosen not because his political opinions were satisfac- 
tory to the whole of his constituents, or even to the 
majority of them, but because at the moment of the 
election he was on the whole less objectionable than 
any other candidate permitted by the party caucuses 
to ask for their votes. And even this qualified 
approval generally disappears in the case of a large 
proportion of members within a few weeks or months 
after they have taken their seat. If, then, government 
by the people is to be anything but a meaningless sham 
there must be some means of appealing to the people 
itself against the decisions of its representatives ; just as 
in old days men could appeal to the King against the 
decisions of his Ministers.- It is to secure this appeal 
that a Second Chamber exists. If there be no such 
appeal the property and even the liberty of every subject 
of the realm would be at the mercy of a majority of the 
House of Commons obtained, it may be, by that 
organised mendacity and intrigue which are politely 
called good electioneering. 

The question is, How much of this position does the 
Liberal party really accept? They are fond of talking 
about their trust in the people and the supremacy of 
the popular voice. What do they really mean? 
If they mean that their object is to secure the 
supremacy of the House of Commons, we doubt very 
much whether a conference is likely to be of any service. 
Such a supremacy, however veiled, would be tyranny of 
the worst description. We see that there has been some 
talk about a so-called compromise by which the Second 
Chamber should be deprived of all power of dealing with 
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finance, but should be left with some modified control 
over other legislation. We earnestly trust that the 
Unionist leaders will not palter with any such 
sophistries as. that. It is unquestionable that a 
Money Bill as defined, and rightly defined, in the 
Government Parliament Bill could be made to include 
all the most revolutionary changes that have been 
advocated by the most extreme politicians; and this 
without anything in the nature of tacking. Finance 
is the keystone of all legislation—more especially of 
all socialistic legislation. Mr. Snowden’s dictum that 
you cannot make the poor richer without making the 
rich poorer, worked out in detail in ‘‘ The Socialist 
Budget ”’ (in ‘‘ The Labour Ideal Series ’’, published by 
Ruskin House), indicates clearly enough what would be 
the policy of his party if by some extravagance of the 
electoral ‘‘ machine ’’ they attained a chance majority 
in the House of Commons. A Second Chamber which 
was unable to consult the people on such a policy before 
it came into effect would be powerless to carry out its 
most elementary functions. 

It is, however, possible that our suspicion of Liberal in- 
tentions is unjust. We are quite aware that formally the 
Liberal Party have always claimed that they desire the 
Will of the People to prevail, and if this is their genuine 
object we do not despair of an agreement being reached. 
We recognise that there is something in the Liberal com- 
plaint about the present working of our Constitution. 
To call the House of Lords a committee of the Carlton 
Club is, of course, absurd. But the predominance of 
one party in the Second Chamber to the extent to which 
the Unionist party outnumber the Radicals in the House 
of Lords makes it difficult for the Peers to discharge 
their constitutional duties impartially and almost im- 
possible for them to receive credit for doing so. It 
may have been right—we think it was—to pass the 
Education Bill of 1902 without substantial amendment, 
and to amend in many of its main principles the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906, to accept the Licensing legislation of 
the Unionists and to reject the Liberal proposals on the 
same subject. But it would be asking too much of 
human nature to expect Liberal politicians to share 
this opinion. No doubt if the electors approved, as we 
believe they did, the action of the Lords both about 
education and about licensing no one who calls himself 
a Liberal and believes in democracy has any right to 
object. But any one may plausibly contend that there 
is no proof that the Peers in these instances or in any 
other were carrying out the wishes of the people, and 
the reply that the House of Lords is always ready to 
submit to the verdict of a General Election held on any 
subject is not quite convincing. For after all it is 
impossible to dissolve Parliament every year. A dis- 
solution involves the disorganisation of the whole 
executive of the country, besides all the attendant 
excitement and expense. Yet there is nothing to 
prevent the Lords from rejecting the chief Government 
measure in the first and every succeeding session of 
a new Parliament. Nor do we think that mere reform 
of the Upper House quite meets the case. It would 
be possible so to reform the House of Lords as to 
increase greatly the strength of the Liberal party there. 
But we fear that it passes the wit of man to devise any 
Second Chamber which would in any degree retain 
the prestige of the present House—and this is obviously 
essential—while making the numbers of the two parties 
in it approximately equal. Certainly none of the plans 
which have so far been suggested would achieve that 
result. 

We admit, then, that the Liberals have something 
of a grievance when they say that measures proposed 
by their party, passed by the House of Commons 
and approved by the country may yet be rejected 
by the House of Lords. Maybe too the remedy 


afforded by a dissolution of Parliament is too clumsy 
to be effective, and that no reform of the House of 
Lords has been or is likely to be proposed which would 
entirely redress the balance of parties in that House. 
We are much more clear that to entrust the House of 
Commons with supreme power either directly or through 
finance would be to create an evil far greater than any 


from which we at present suffer. What, then, can be 
done to settle the-controversy? The answer seems to 
us perfectly simple if the two parties are sincere in their 
desire that the will of the people should prevail. The 
only certain way of discovering the wishes of any man 
or body of men is by inquiring what they are. At 
present when a dispute between the two Houses 
occurs on some vital question, as on last year’s Budget, 
the only means of settling it is by a General Election— 
a method unsatisfactory for the reasons already given 
and for many others. Why should not such a difference 
be submitted simply and directly for the decision of the 
electors without any dissolution of Parliament? We 
are aware of the objections which have been made to 
that proposal, and we have not space to deal with them 
in detail here. We believe that they would all, or almost 
all, vanish if it were once realised that the House of Lords 
at present claims the right to appeal to the people and 
claims no more than that right, but can only get a decision 
on that appeal by means of a dissolution. All that is pro- 
posed is to make the appeal simple and direct and con- 
fined to the single question under dispute. What 
objections can there be to such a proposal to which 
the present procedure is not open in a far higher 
degree? We believe that no such objections exist. 
But the basis of the whole proposal is the assumption 
that there is a genuine desire that the Will of the People 
should prevail. Unless that desire exists we see no 
reason to. hope that the constitutional struggle can be 
peacefully settled, and in that case it must be fought 
out to the bitter end. 


THE NEXT BUDGET. 


to the interesting ‘‘ political, notes ”’ 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of Tuesday, the excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue for the current year will be 
£10,233,000. This is the amount by which the pub- 
lished estimates for the Supply Services of 1910-11 
exceed those of 1909-10. This deficit is produced by an 
excess of expenditure on the Army of £325,000, on the 
Navy of £5,461,000, on the Civil Services of 
£2,615,275, and on Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Post Office of £:1,031,926, to which must be added 
£800,000 to be provided to defray the cost of the 
removal of the pauper disqualification for old-age pen- 
sions. Of the deficit of 410,000,000 it will be seen 
that more than half is due to increased expenditure on 
the Navy, while ‘the rest is due to old-age pensions 
(both direct and incidental increase of cost), and to the 
increased staff at Somerset House and in the provinces 
necessary for the valuation of land and licensed pre- 
mises. How much of this ten-miilion deficit is likely 
to be made good by increased revenue? The political 
correspondent of the ‘‘Times’’ puts the increased 
revenue at about £7,000,000, leaving the final deficit to 
be made good by increased taxation at £ 3,000,000. 
The increased income tax at 1s. 2d. (not counting, that 
is, the super-tax of 6d. on incomes of £5000 and more), 
the new stamp duties, and the disappearance of interest 
on temporary borrowings, stand for £1,300,000 in the 
increased revenue. The increase from the new licence 
duties on premises is put at £2,100,000, and from 
tobacco duties at £350,000. The revenue from super- 
tax on incomes, including retrospective collections for 
last year, is estimated at £2,800,000, and the new land 
taxes at £500,000. These sums total up to £7,000,000, 
and making very liberal allowances for disappointments 
in the yield, failure to collect arrears, and concessions 
in the matter of whisky to Ireland, it seems a ‘‘con- 
servative ’’ estimate to put the increased revenue from 
these sources at £5,000,000. There remains the ques- 
tion of the Sinking Fund. What is called the fixed 
charge for the debt—that is, the amount necessary to 
pay the interest and cost of administration, and to 
redeem Consols and terminable annuities—stood in 1908 
at £ 28,000,000. . It is necessary to repeat here that the 
actual interest and cost of administering the National 
Debt amount to between £ 18,000,000 and £ 19,000,000, 
and that the balance is devoted, under the new and old 
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Sinking Fund Acts, to paying off debt—i.e. buying 
Consols in the market. The fixed charge may be put 
at any figure which Parliament chooses ; the higher the 
figure the greater the balance available for the reduc- 
tion of debt. Thus, if the fixed charge be put at 
£ 30,000,000 (as it was some years ago), the balance 
available for the payment of debt is £12,000,000; 
while if the fixed charge be put at £22,000,000 the 
balance available for the payment of debt is 44,000,000. 
Owing to the exigencies of this egregious Budget 
Mr. Lloyd George in his first edition of the Finance 
Bill, 1909, reduced the fixed charge for debt from 
£ 28,000,000 to £25,000,000; and in the autumn he 
further reduced the fixed charge to 424,500,000, thus 
taking £ 3,500,000 from the reduction of our enormous 
national debt, which he devoted to the more popular 
uses of old-age pensions, development grants, etc. In 
April of this year, upon the reintroduction of his 
Budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer produced an 
apparent surplus of £2,900,000, by announcing his 
intention of snipping a further 4/2,800,000 off the fixed 
charge for debt, for which purpose a Temporary Bor- 
rowings Act was introduced. And here a curious and 
mysterious thing happened. The clause in the Finance 
Act—the Budget proper—by which the fixed charge 
for debt was reduced from £/28,000,000 to £/24,500,000, 
had disappeared from the rehabilitated Bill of this year ! 
We do not now understand whether this reduction of 
the fixed charge from £ 28,000,000 to £24,500,000 
was actually made. From the “‘ issues *’ presented to 
the House of Commons this spring it was made : but by 
what authority? If the clause authorising the reduction 
was deleted from the Finance Act, how is the reduction 
legal? What, however, we do know is that Mr. 
Lloyd George by his Temporary Borrowings Act has 
pinched another 42,800,000 from the Sinking Fund, 
and that he has told us that he can do what he likes with 
this sum. If, therefore, he applies it to balancing his 
revenue and expenditure account, the original deficit of 
$10,000,000 is reduced to something like £ 2,200,000, 
or say £,3,000,000. As an isolated fact this amount is 
not alarming ; but the fact cannot be isolated: it must 
be considered together with the proceedings of Mr. 
Lloyd George during his reign at the Treasury. 

The additional five and a half millions for the Navy 
is perhaps the most creditable thing the Government 
has done. It is a tardy confession.of error and an 
endeavour to repair itpowhich ‘is certainly better late 
than never. Had it not: been: for the! vigorous and 
vigilant attitude of the Unionist-parti:, both in. Parlia- 
ment and the Press, this additional'expenditure on the 
Navy would never have been made. . Bit it.is-to be made, 
and we are thankful. In contemplating: the financial 
policy of the Government two things excite anxiety : 
the growing demands for the Civil Service and the 
recklessness with which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer dips his hand into the Sinking Fund. The Civil 
Service is a kind of mysterious monster with an in- 
satiable appetite for money. The three most alarming 
items in the leviathan’s bill of fare are the Education 
vote, the Old Age Pensions vote, and what may be 
called the tax collectors’ vote—the vote for Somerset 
House and its ever-increasing army of inquisitors. No 
sane man would oppose the spending of money on a 
good system of primary education. But can any one 
say that our system of primary education is good, or, 
indeed, deny that it is bad? Are our young men and 
women cleaner, healthier, happier, more religious, more 
handy, or more intelligent than their forbears were 
thirty years ago? The contrary is the fact. The arts 
by which women used to earn a happy livelihood, or 
(which is the same thing) enabled their husbands and 
brothers to earn a happy livelihood, namely, cooking, 
washing, and sewing, are almost obsolete. These things 
cannot now be tolerably done by young women at all 
for either love or money. Is the half-baked young 
man who attends football matches and plays lawn- 


tennis at Tooting a better clerk than, or as good a. 


citizen as, his father? Millions are being wasted by the 
Education Department on an unsound system. Then 
take the Old Age Pensions vote. Who can doubt that, 


if it stands at 49,000,000 to-day, it will in a decade or 
so stand at 430,000,000? We do not question the 
rightness of this expenditure; but its seriousness 
financially remains. The question of the Sinking 
Fund is very grave. The Prime Minister is very 
fond of claiming that since 1906 Liberal Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have paid off £/46,000,000 of debt or 
thereabouts. They have; but they have also increased 
the capital liabilities or debts outside the National Debt 
by about £'54,000,000. It is always forgotten in talking 
of our indebtedness that our local debt is almost as 
large as our National Debt, and that the two together 
make up the enormous total of something like 
£1,500,000,000, by far the largest public debt in the 
world, though we have never had to pay a crushing 
war indemnity as France did in 1871. National credit 
is strictly relative to a nation’s capacity and willingness 
to pay interest and principal. If the outside world once 
realises that our Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
abandoned the old policy of paying off debt, and have 
adopted the more popular practice of contracting new 
debts, we shall have to pay a higher rate of interest, 
like all spendthrifts, and the price of Consols will fall. 
And where is the money to come from to meet this 
new deficit of £'3,000,000? It will be agreed, we fancy, 
by politicians of the extreme Radical wing that drink 
has dried up as a source of revenue. There is plainly 
no more to be got out of the consumers of alcohol and 


tobacco. We suppose it is useless to remind Mr. Lloyd. 


George that a registration fee of 1s. a quarter on the 
importation of grains and flour would yield him 
£2,200,000. But the restoration of the duty on sugar 
to its original amount would bring in an increase of 
£3,000,000, which would wipe out the deficit A penny 
was taken off the tea duty in 1906; if re-imposed 
it would increase the revenue by 41,120,000. These 
are not fancy taxes; they are the old, well-established 
taxes, to which the habits of the people are 
accustomed by centuries of payment. There was no 
real reason for the reduction of the tea and sugar duties, 
except the catching of votes. There is, to be sure, the 
export duty on coal, which was taken off in 1906, and 
which, if reimposed, would bring in about £/2,600,000. 
But probably, since he has carried his 6d. duty on 
minerals, even Mr. Lloyd George would not be disposed 
to bleed the coalowner any more. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is wise, and wishes to recover the 
reputation for seriousness which he has lost, he will 
recur to the paths of finance beaten by his predecessors : 
he will resort to taxes on commodities to which the nation 
is used, for in taxation custom and wont are everything. 
What is the alternative? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, prompted by some _ unseen, irresponsible 
nobody, who may be perfectly ignorant or possess the 
cleverness of ‘‘ the crank ’’, must perforce set out in 
quest of new fiscal adventures in the spirit of the Spanish 
knight. There are plenty of windmills to tilt at in 
this country, as in Spain, and plenty of distressed 
damsels to rescue. Let Mr. Lloyd George remember 
that the invention of a new tax will make him far more 
enemies than the increase of an old one. There is, of 
course, the income tax, which could be made to yield 
another £3,000,000 by the addition of twopence. Is it 
not time that we seriously considered the relative pro- 
portions of direct and indirect taxation? Of the pre- 
sent tax-revenue about 54 per cent. is raised by direct 
taxation, and about 46 per cent. is raised by indirect 
taxation. It must never be forgotten that the small 
minority of the nation (about 1,000,000 persons) who 
pay direct taxes also pay one-fifth, or 20 per cent., of 
the indirect taxes. The business of a financial states- 
man is to hold the scales as evenly as possible between 
direct and indirect taxation. It is our belief that the 
super-tax on incomes over £5000 will not yield as much 
as is expected, because it will be evaded—legitimately 
evaded—by rich men and their lawyers. The monied 
interest is too strong in the long run for any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We do not press the injustice of 
still further increasing the income tax, but merely its 
impolicy. 
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HERR DERNBURG’S RESIGNATION. 


UPERFICIAL observers, of course, will connect the 
resignation of Herr Dernburg with the event 
which it so closely followed, the withdrawal of the 
Prussian Franchise Bill. The Bill was killed, it is 


was dismissed by that same coalition. The Bill, again, 
was a democratic measure. Herr Dernburg, the first 
Secretary of State who has been neither a soldier nor 
an official, must also be a democrat. Ergo his dis- 
missal is another triumph for reaction. For this view 
there is just a shadow of justification. Herr Dern- 
burg is reported to have exercised no little influence 
in the shaping of the Franchise Bill. To him are 
attributed the clauses which add education and public 
service to wealth as electoral qualifications. But these 
very provisions are plainly anti-democratic. They are 
simply additional excuses for government by a numerical 
minority. 

Both Bill and Minister were sacrificed to a coalition. 
But to which section of the coalition? It was the 
‘Conservative leader, Herr von Heydebrand, who dealt 
the coup de grace to the Bill; but it is not the Con- 
servative Right, but the Catholic Centre which has 
got rid of the Colonial Secretary. Some English news- 
papers, indeed, have done their best to prove the con- 
trary, and have come out with stories of a social boycott. 
Details of this kind need not be taken seriously. 
Neither Herr Dernburg nor the average Prussian aristo- 
crat is likely to reveal the details of his visiting list to 
some Berlin representative of English Radicalism. 
Moreover, the whole matter is easily exaggerated. 
Even in London a successful financier who under- 
took to reorganise the War Office could hardly expect 
that his new post would give him the entrée into the 
most exclusive section of English society. London, 
however, is cosmopolitan, ever on the look-out for new 


up for six weeks at the beginning of every year, are 
Prussian to the core, and the real life of the capital 
goes on perfectly well during their absence and is not 
profoundly affected by their presence. 

The real opponents of Herr Dernburg are the mem- 
bers of the Centre_party, and these have not played.a 


of £1250 a year. To take office he sacrificed an income 
of several thousands of pounds. It has, nevertheless, 
been suggested that Herr Dernburg’s policy was 
determined by his holdings of South African and South- 
West African stock. A party which descends to such 
means can hardly lay claim to a fair hearing, though, 
methods apart, the Centre has something of a case. As 
a party it consistently opposed the colonial experiment. 
The colonies do not pay, and the poorest parts of 
Germany have to bear an increased burden of taxation 
for nothing at all. The energy which Herr Dernburg has 
thrown into the administration of his Department would 
alone suffice to earn him the hatred of such a body ; but 
the circumstances of his appointment were in themselves 
an insult to the Centre party. In 1906 they had helped 
to defeat the proposal to make the Colonial Office a 
separate Department. Prince Biilow dissolved, 
bracketed Centre and Socialists together as enemies of 
their Fatherland, sent Herr Dernburg on his famous 
lecture tour through the leading cities of the empire, 
and won a victory. To-day the Centre are back in 
power, an indispensable element in Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s majority. Its members have long resented 
the presence of the man who symbolised their defeat. 
And at last their chance has come, provided by Herr 
Dernburg himself. 
There has been friction in the colonies. The 
officials have complained that Herr Dernburg, with 
his insistence on business methods, hardly appreciated 
the peculiarities of the native mind, On the top 
of this came the diamond discoveries. _ Instantly the 
banker in Herr Dernburg came to the front. He did a 
deal with two diamond people, quite a. good deal, it 
would appear, but nevertheless something very much 
after the fashion of the Stock Exchange. The Junkers 


argued, by the ‘* blue-black ’’ bloc, Herr Dernburg 


talent. Berlin is not; the great aristocrats, who come : 


straight game. The Colonial Secretary receives a salary | 


were shocked. Government Departments, they felt, 
ought not to work like that. The adroit leaders of the 
Centre prepared to take the offensive; the necessary 
backing was forthcoming; and Herr Dernburg re- 
signed before the storm burst. The story of the 
downfall of Herr Dernburg is thus the story of an 
intrigue, like so much else in German party politics. 
As things are, it can scarcely be otherwise. No party 
in modern Germany has a real grip of the electorate. 
The chances are perhaps a hundred to one that in a real 
crisis the party organisations would collapse, and the 
people, including even the Catholics, would plump for 
the Emperor. 

At first glance all seems calm in Germany, but the 
calm is due partly to the real strength of the present 
administrative machine and partly to the genius of the 
Emperor. But beneath the surface all is struggle, and 
in the struggle there are four main forces, First.come 
the Junkers, the men who are now in possession both 
of the army and-of the bureaucracy. They are the men 
who, after all, have made modern Germany. Having 
made it, they are prepared to rule it by the exercise of 
their familiar virtues, organisation and honesty at their 
head. Next in, order comes the Centre, usually the dis- 
trusted ally of the. Conservatives, aiming at a change, 
not of system, but of personnel. These two parties can 
and do combine, in defence of the established order. 
Confronting these two powerful bodies are the parties 
which are more or,less,avowedly revolutionary. There 
are the Social. Democrats, who make no concealment 
of their destructive, aims ; there are the Radicals, who 
dream of a.cgnstitutional régime in Prussia and the 
Empire after the fashion of some of the South German 
States, only. more,,so;, finally, there are the National 
Liberals. They, are; industrials, and their strength is 
in the West. . They care nothing for the best traditions 
of the agrarian East, and they would run their country 
as they run their businesses, attaching more importance 
to intellect and character. 

It has been a part.of the policy of the present Emperor 
to effect a junctign between the National Liberals and 
those whom the National Conservatives. 
He has striven,.not.without most brilliant success, to 
create a Germany,.which. is both industrial and agrarian 
and draws its servants. both from the East and from 
the West. He has.succeeded in holding the two parties 
together after. a fashion, but he has failed to effect 
a real fusion. As it happens, Conservatism and 
Liberalism do not- stand for the same things. They 
do not stand for absolutely contradictory things, and 
that is why in England they have been able to alternate 
one with the other. But from alternation to fusion is a 
tremendous step, and perhaps William II. has been in 
too much of a hurry. He pushed to the uttermost a 
temporary advantage three and a half years ago, and 
now he finds he must retrace his steps. Junkerdom is 
both too strong and too efficient to share its power with 
an alien party. It has decided to fight its own battle, 
with such support as the Centre is prepared to give. It 
is not an accident that the announcement of Herr 
Dernburg’s resignation, drove that great industrial 
magnate Herr Gwinner to tell the Prussian Minister of 
Finance that he did not know his business. In the 
Germany of to-day there is a breach, apparently a 
widening breach, between wealth and birth. That 
breach may have tremendous ‘consequences for the 
Empire; but it has nothing whatever to do with 
democracy. 


THE REAL BRITISH EMPIRE. 


WE are glad to find Lord Milner recalling to 
the commercial mind of Liverpool the duty 
we owe to the Crown Colonies. They are only too 
often forgotten. We are fond at times of, talking 
about the British Empire when the fit is upon us, 
but we readily ignore the portion of it which, together 
with India, alone justifies the title. And, strangely 
enough, it is the portion also which makes good our 
claim to be considered an imperial, as distinguished 
from a colonising, race. A large part of these posses- 
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sions were, it is true, won by wars primarily for trade. 
Our eighteenth-century struggles with other nations 
were, however, Janus-faced. They had a European 
aspect purely dynastic and an overseas aspect purely 
commercial. The idea of conquest and absorption, 
if it existed at all in the minds of the statesmen who 
entered upon those struggles, was ancillary to the aim 
of expanding our trade. Yet, oddly enough, it is not 
in the commercial aspect that our imperial capacity has 
exhibited itself. If our Empire were to come to an 
end to-morrow, the mark we should have left on our 
Crown Colonies would have been as rulers and adminis- 
trators, not as trade organisers at all. 

Seeley said we conquered half the world in a fit of 
absence of mind. It would be less paradoxical to say 
that we ignore a solid half of our imperial assets. When 
we have given our possessions peace, order, and rough 
justice, we are apt to believe that we have done every- 
thing. It may reasonably be argued that we are not 
a trading nation by nature, but, like the Romans, a 
nation of rulers and fighters. Certainly, we have 
shown great capacity in winning and governing terri- 
tory which we altogether fail to appreciate as a com- 
mercial asset. Small beginnings are, it is true, being 
made. The Government grants £30,coo towards 
cotton-growing experiments, under pressure from 
Lancashire just before a General Election. There was 
nothing corrupt in the proceeding, which was an ex- 
cellent one, but the kind of motives on which our 
Ministries appear to act in these matters are not great 
and imperial, but petty and political. If we are ever to 
have any wide scheme for a general commercial de- 
velopment of the Crown Colonies it must be some- 
thing thought out quite apart from political exigencies 
of the moment. This is, of course, easy to say and 
difficult to carry out. As Lord Milner’s own experience 
has taught him, great ideas requiring heavy expendi- 
ture were looked at with almost equal suspicion by 
his friends and his enemies. It is only exceptional 
people who are ready to take great risks, and national 
expenditure is exposed to criticism from every side. 
The ordinary person, whatever his political views, will 
not cheerfully be taxed for experiments in remote 
regions from which he is never likely to receive even a 
reflected glory. But necessity is teaching us some- 
thing, and it is almost certain that we shall produce in 
time within the Empire all the cotton we want. The 
same result may follow in other directions from like 
causes. 

But this is, after all, a kind of progress that we 
have little right to be proud of. A great ruling race 
ought to have the capacity to bring out all the latent 
resources of its own territories and to employ them 
for the benefit of the Empire at large. In this the 
Romans seem to have been vastly more successful 
than we; but then they had, of course, to supply the 
greater part of their needs from their own possessions, 
and they had to satisfy the daily wants of an enormous 

rowing and idle populace. But though they organ- 
ised the resources of their overseas possessions, it 
was not the Romans themselves who developed them ; 
nor, indeed, is it Englishmen who have become the 
principal traders in many parts of our own Empire or 
increased their resources for commerce. We have, 
however, assured the law and order which made the 
pursuit of commerce possible at all. By long ex- 
perience we have established our claim to recognition 
as empire-builders. It is, indeed, the great faculty of 
the race, as it was of the Roman. Without in the least 
desiring to derogate from the claims of other nations 
to recognition in this field—for the French have done 
well in Algeria and Tunis—it is true to say that we are 
far ahead of all others in the production of. the raw 
material out of which rulers are made. There are, of 
course, flaws in our administration and occasix nal 
scandals, but on the whole they are surprisingly few 
considering the small pay of many of our colonial 
officials, the temptations they are exposed to, the re- 
moteness of critics, and yet the extreme, readiness of 
a strong faction at home to criticise. 

. Another admirable thing in our. Crown Colony ad- 


ministration is the smoothness and regularity of its 
working. Compare it with the government of Ireland 
exposed to constant attack from both sides. Whatever 
the perturbations at home or the permutations and com- 
binations of the party game, the system which makes 
life and property safe in Lagos or the Malay Peninsula 
is undisturbed. Boycotting or cattle-driving in 
Tipperary are only ‘‘a pity’’, regrettable ’’ 
** foolish ’’, when a Liberal Government is in power ; but 
they would be sternly repressed in Nigeria. In fact, the 
machinery of the State works in those parts as it works 
in a highly organised imperial system alone. Perhaps 
not quite so efficiently, but much in the same direction 
in which it worked in the Roman Empire under Trajan 
and his successors when the machine had really been 
set going on proper lines. And it ran with smoothness 
and regularity when Rome was plunged in faction 
fights and deluged with blood, just as with us the shrill 
cries of party politicians find no echo among men whose 
first business is to secure life and property and insure 
order. It is, indeed, in the production of these men 
that Great Britain has proved herself singular except 
for the Roman precedent. It is quite true that we 
might train them more thoroughly, and, as Lord Milner 
points out, we might and ought to have schemes of wide 
imperial development in view which they might be 
instructed and directed to carry out in addition to the 
mere task of ruling. But, considering how inadequate 
are the rewards, it is astonishing that we find such good 
material as we do. The official service of the Crown 
Colonies is also becoming more of a great organised 
machine than it was formerly; there is more regular 
and certain promotion, which is clearly to the good. 
In the old days the higher grades were too often merely 
a vehicle for the reward or repose of aspiring or impe- 
cunious political hacks. We do not deny that some- 
times the imported amateur proved brilliantly suc- 
cessful, but it is much better that a young man who has 
adopted the Service as a career should look forward to 


obtaining the highest prizes as a reward for devotion to 


his work, and not find himself at the crisis of his career 
deprived of them by the exercise of partisan patronage 
at home. 

This is all in the right line and should tend to turn in 
the direction of the colonial service an even fuller 
stream of capacity than has hitherto fed it. We cannot 
afford to have any falling-off in the conduct of our 
imperial affairs on the spot. We have to suffer what 
the Romans in the height of their power never had: the 
interested criticism of jealous rivals; and till now it is 
by the administration of the truly imperial part of our 
system that we have earned the admiration of the 
world. It is to the possession and government 
of India, and in a minor degree of our other Crown 
territories, that we owe our prestige much more than 
to the connexion with our self-governing dependencies. 
So long as we administer them with success we need 
not fear any loss of prestige. 

And, after all, nations, like individuals, will do best 
what they are best fitted todo. We have been in many 
cases pushed into the acquisition and administration of 
new territory much as the Romans were. It is quite. 
certain that it was only with the utmost reluctance 
that they embarked upon foreign conquests, but having 
done it they organised what they won to the great 
advantage not only of themselves but of the conquered 
peoples. In one way we have failed in our duty, 
as Lord Milner indicates, but that is rather due to 
the conditions of our home politics than to anything 
else. No Ministry could embark, as things are 
now, on wide and lavish expenditure for imperial 
purposes with no immediate promise of gain. This is 
deplorable, but it is one of the hampering’ conditions 
under which the Empire has to be run. It is astonish- 
ing that it is run as well as it is, and by constant and 
judicious representations we shall be able to assist its 
commercial development as opportunity presents itself. 
Let us be thankful for the considerable success we have 


-achieved in administration, and see that nothing i impairs 


it. It will not be improved by encouraging. the inter- 
ference of Parliament i in colonial affairs. 
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PATRIOTISM AND THE BRIGHTON. IRON- 
MONGER. 
A® ironmonger in Brighton has incurred a good deal 
of odium, both in the neighbourhood and else- 
where, through his advertisement in the local press 
that ‘‘no Territorial will be considered’’ to fill a 
vacancy on his staff. This is proclaimed unpatriotic. 
Not at all, it is quite reasonable. As in many thickly 
populated districts throughout the country, Saturday 
afternoons and evenings are the busiest times of the 
week, when the inhabitants do most of their shopping. 
But it is just on those evenings that the Territorial is 
usually called upon to keep his drills. He also requires 
a fortnight annually to attend camp; and in such a 
business a week’s holiday is the usual custom. It has 
nothing in common with the bigger shops which close 
on Saturday afternoons; and, instead of blaming this 
poor man, we should commend him for his honesty in 
stating publicly that he could not employ Territorials. 
No doubt he could have effected the same object, and 
escaped all odium, if he had omitted the qualifying dis- 
tinction—as his fellow-tradesmen do—and made in- 
quiries by word of mouth. Instead of this he saved 
Territorial aspirants from a fool’s errand. 

A voluntary system of service for home defence must 
work out unequally and inflict hardships on individuals. 
It is so with employers and employés alike. The big 
tradesman can afford to let a certain number of his 
men off at a time. Thus in the course of the year 
they can all perform their drills. But the small 
man cannot do this; and it is monstrously unfair to 
expect him to let his business suffer simply because 
the nation as a whole will not undertake what 
in all ages has been regarded as the primary duty of 
citizenship, the privilege of bearing arms in defence of 
one’s country. Again, the employé may be actually 
penalised by his patriotic and public-spirited action in 
joining the Territorials. Two men may be working 
side by side. One is a Territorial, one is not. War 
breaks out. The Territorial is called away, whilst his 
fellow-worker who remains may actually score by his 
own lack of public spirit because the increased demand 
for labour causes wages to rise. All the other Powers 
of Europe have recognised that a nation can be great 
only if all share the common burden—we have but to 
think of Carthage to realise this—with the result that 
in no other country except our own could the Brighton 
ironmonger’s case occur. When all the able-bodied 
male population are compelled by law to serve, the 
burden is fairly distributed amongst the population ; 
and a general plan, to minimise as far as possible the 
inconvenience, becomes a necessity and all co-operate. 
Anyhow, the censures passed on the unfortunate though 
famous Brighton tradesman come ill from a_ nation 
which fears to face its obvious duty. 

Could the Tervitorial Force be made competent to 
carry out the only duty for which it can possibly exist— 
the repulse of an invader—by the amount of training 
it could receive, even if all employers of labour through- 
out the country could be induced to offer every possible 
facility to their employés? We do not believe it could ; 
and we are supported in this view by almost every 
independent soldier, whose opinion is worth considering, 
from Lord Roberts downwards. Against these Mr. 
Haldane can only quote the interested opinion of those 
who hold office on the Army Council or those who hope 
to do so. The balance of expert opinion, in any case, 
is clearly in favour of compulsion in some form; the 
whole brains of the Army cannot be concentrated in 
Whitehall. There must be some left outside. More- 
over, apart from the soldiers who conclude that the 
Territorials can never, in existing conditions, be made 
fit for their duties, a number of eminent’ and hard- 
headed civilians have concluded likewise. The idea 
that, compulsion is necessary has taken widespread root. 
But when shall we get a body of Ministers strong 
enough , to place this issue frankly before the public ? 
Of course Mr. Haldane assumes that six months will be 
available at the outbreak of war to screw up the Terri- 
torials to the requisite pitch of efficiency. But the 


teaching of history and the experience of all previous 
wars negative this. In war it is the improbable which 
happens ; and we have no right to rest national security, 
no matter how remote the contingency may be, on a 
presumption. 

Let the public realise that in peace time compulsion 
would only be applied for the purposes of home defence. 
We have to maintain a large oversea army in India 
and elsewhere; and, whatever happens, this must 
always be kept up by means of professional and volun- 
tary soldiers. We are not in the same case with the 
European countries which have a land frontier, and have 
consequently to maintain an immense forcé of con- 
scribed soldiers for Continental service. The case of 
Russia is possibly a little different. Conscripts were 
despatched to Manchuria in the Japanese war ; but this, 
as we know, was a most unpopular measure. The 
believers in a compulsory system for us, whether they 
be Lord Roberts and the National Service League, or 
ourselves who would go much further, have never sug- 
gested that compulsion should be applied for oversea 
purposes in peace time. ‘It may be true that the con- 
tingencies in which a compulsorily raised home-defence 
army would be called upon to act are remote. But that 
they are not so remote as to justify no provision being 
made is testified by the large sums which this and every 
other Government of modern times has deemed it neces- 
sary to spend on the maintenance of an ineffective force 
designed for purely home defence. Therefore if we 
must have such a force, let us in all reason make it 
capable of fulfilling its functions. Mr. Haldane’s army, 
as it stands, is admittedly not able, because an embodi- 
ment period of six months on the outbreak of war is 
its main condition. It must be so while it is raised on 
a voluntary basis. We see the difficulties which even 
a Saturday evening’s drill and an annual fortnight in 
camp may lead to. To enforce the six moriths’ con- 
tinuous training before, instead of after, the outbreak 
of war would be impossible. But compulsion would 
change all this, and do away with nearly all the diffi- 
culties. The continuous training could precede instead 
of follow war; and if all had to serve, irrespective of 
class, trade and other requirements, they would, as in 
other countries, fit themselves automatically to the 
altered conditions ; and no one could have any ground 
for complaint. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER. 


IR WILLIAM BUTLER’S admirable services in 
half a dozen campaigns and expeditions are 
known to all the world. He was one of the officers 
whom Lord Wolseley singled out for the Red River 
expedition. There he proved his worth, ‘and later 
shared Lord Wolseley’s fortunes in Ashanti, South 
Africa, Egypt’and the Sudan. The famous “* whalers ’” 
by which our fighting forces and their supplies were 
conveyed to the front in the attempt to reach Khartum 
and Gordon in 1884-85 were One of Butler’s ideas. That 
the boats were not even ordered to be built until the Nile 
was already falling, and the difficulties of forcing them 
up the cataracts had increased a hundredfold, was no 
fault either of Lord Wolseley or Butler but of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Radical tail. Butler’s career was 
full of vicissitudes, and his brilliant successes alternated 
with periods during which he was viewéd with doubt 
and even suspicion by many of those who knew ‘and 
liked him best. Without question this, arose from 
the circumstances of his birth and early training. 
Born and bred in the south-west of Ireland, by religion 
a Roman Catholic, and educated at a Jesuit school, he 
from the first took no trouble to conceal his views of 
Ireland and the Irish and their supposed ill-treatment 
by England. There were times when such views made. 
it difficult and even impossible to employ him as he 
would have wished. During the years he was at the. 
War Office he was known by the sobriquet of “* The: 
Fenian ’’, and later on, when he aspired to a general’ Ss 
command in Ireland, it was ruled, and ruled rightly, 
that his openly and vigorously expressed views,on the 
subject of the government of Ireland made’ his’ appoint-- 
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ment impossible. He ever contended that the Irish 
question was not limited to the granting of Home Rule, 
but should rather be viewed from the standpoint that 
it was bad policy to make hundreds of thousands of 
enemies to England across the Atlantic. This, he held, 
was bound to happen if Home Rule were refused. 
The part played by him before the opening of hostilities 
in South Africa is still fresh in the public mind. That 
his opposition to Lord Milner was both unwise and 
irregular few will deny. That he realised better than 
anybody the gravity of the war we were being forced 
into by the Boers, and that he warned our authorities at 
home of the inadequacy of the troops which they pro- 
posed to employ, is now tolerably well known. But no 
attention was paid to his views. His recall after his 
action during Lord Milner’s absence was inevitable, and 
he was given the command at Plymouth. It was whilst 
at Plymouth, and still smarting under the treatment he 
had received, that a canteen was burnt down at that 
station. It chanced that, some time previously, he had 
in his capacity of General reported on the dangers from 
fire to this particular building. When asked after- 
wards to account for the accident, he made the typical 
reply, ‘* So long as the man at a distance is held to 
know more than the man on the spot, so long will we 
continue to burn our fingers in war-time and our 
canteens in peace-time ”’. 

As a master of epigram pointed with Irish wit he 
was unsurpassed, and he not seldom caused confusion 
and dismay and excited no little wrath thereby. Thus, 
in command of a brigade at Aldershot and training his 
men admirably, he seldom lost an opportunity to deride 
the egregious Staff methods as sanctified at that station 
by some of those now unfortunately holding high com- 
mand at home. 

Once, when called upon to describe his action in a 
sham fight, he gravely replied that he had “* fixed 
bayonets and charged ’’. Such a proceeding. at man- 
ceuvres is, of course, anathema and highly dangerous. 
Butler twice gravely repeated the statement, so as to give 
all the Umpire staff ample time to note his transgression 
in their pocket-books. But before the General-in-Chief 
could find words severe enough, Butler added, with a rich 
brogue, the single word ‘‘metaphorically ’’! At times 
his keen sense of humour and recklessness of words 
got him into trouble. There can be little doubt that the 
wording of the Report on the Losses of War Stores 
etc. in South Africa was, to a considerable extent, 
inspired by him, and at any rate he, as President, 
was responsible for it. But the public, although smart- 
ing under the appalling exposure of some of the contrac- 
tors and officers of the Army Service Corps, objected, 
perhaps with reason, to the description of these men as 
** pantaloons in putties ’’ and ‘‘ harlequins in helmets.’’. 

His knowledge of the British soldier was undoubtedly 
great, and his appreciation of the gallant attempts. of 
our men to live up to the high standard expected of them 
in every emergency by thoughtless people at home is 
truly set forth in his book on the Nile : 

** Poor modern Thomas Atkins! What wonder that 
your capacity for this wild work of the cataracts should 
seem doubtful to outside eye! Three years aga you 
were shuffling along the slums of Whitechapel, almost 
an outcast among that ‘ two million of human beings 
who never smile ’, and here to-day you are doing, or 
trying to do, hero’s work.”’ 

As a writer on pioneering and on military expeditions 
in wild countries Butler was pre-eminent, whilst few 
have surpassed him in his military biographies. He 
first became known as an author by his book on ‘‘ The 
Great Lone Land ’’, which has fascinated so many. 
His ‘‘ Campaign of the Cataracts ’’ is a classic for 
beauty of expression and realism in detail of that mar- 
vellous struggle against nature. There are not many 
finer passages in our language than the closing pages 
of this book. So, also, in his ‘‘ Life of Charles George 
Gordon ’’, few can read without emotion his simple 
account how, on that morning in January, the hero 
went to his death : 

““ Thus fell in the dark hour of defeat a man as 
unselfish as Sidney, of courage as dauntless as Wolfe, 


of honour stainless as Outram, of sympathy as wide- 
reaching as Drummond, of honesty straightforward as 
Napier, of faith as steadfast as More. 

‘* There is a grey frontlet of rock far away in Strath- 
spey—once the Gordons’ home—whose name in bygone 
times gave a rallying call to a kindred clan. The 
scattered firs and wind-swept heath on a lone summit 
of Craig Ellachie once whispered in Highland clans- 
man’s ear the war cry ‘ Stand fast, Craig Ellachie!’ 
Many a year has gone by since kith of Charles Gordon 
last heard from Highland hilltop the signal of battle, but 
never in Celtic hero’s long record of honour has such an 
answer been sent back to Highland and to Lowland as 
when this great heart stopped its beating and lay 
* steadfast unto death ’ in the dawn at Khartoum. The 
winds that moan through the pine trees on Craig 
Ellachie have far-off meanings in their voices. Perhaps 
on that dark January night there came a breath from 
heaven to whisper to the old Highland rock, ‘ He stood 
fast! Craig Ellachie!’ ’’. 

Sir William was a born fighter in every sense of the 
word, and as such won many sharp criticisms. How 
far he deserved the names thrown at him from time 
to time matters but little now. He was called by 
some a Jesuit, by others a Fenian and a pro-Boer. All 
such attacks he endured with amusing imperturbability. 
Certain it is that he was a most loyal comrade and a 
most gallant and capable soldier. 

Sir William Butler’s closing years were thoroughly 
consistent with his lifelong views. He lived amid his 
countrymen in Tipperary, was an ardent Nationalist, 
a believer in the Irish language and in education as 
understood by his Church. His genial presence and 
delightful humour will be missed by many of his old 
comrades in arms, who, although all, or nearly all, 
widely differed from him in his views on the Empire, 
on politics and on religion, yet recognised in him a 
most brilliant intellect, a fine imagination, a man it 
was both a pleasure and a privilege to know. 


THE CITY. 


pPPOFRSHON AL. dealers in money and in public 

securities say that there is practically nothing doing 
in the City. Neither in Lombard Street nor in Throg- 
morton Street, however, is such a description of business 
strictly accurate. Gold from abroad is flowing into the 
Bank of England at the rate of a million a week, and 
the tax-collector is getting in the belated revenue of 
1909-10 at the rate of fully £2,500,000 a week. 
Neither movement is normal, and both serve to keep 
the money market fairly active, and at the same 
time make it more than usually interesting. With 
regard to the state of affairs on the Stock Exchange, 
business can only be considered quiet by comparison 
with the feverish activity witnessed early in the year. 
It was quite natural that the mad gamble in rubber 
shares should be followed by a reaction. The market 
had gorged itself with such a miscellaneous assortment 
of excellent, good, indifferent, bad, and rotten ventures 
that the return to convalescence is a tedious and 
painful experience for many. Many members of the 
speculating public are consequently in a chastened 
mood. The steady fall in the market for rubber shares 
has had a prejudicial influence in departments of 
the house, where other stocks and shares have 
had to be realised in order to pay losses on rubber 
shares. The revival of speculative interest generally 
early in the year did not find vent only in rubber and 
oil shares. Most investment stocks of a speculative 
character were favourably received, and there can be 
little doubt that at the time of King Edward’s death 
there existed an over-bought position in many markets. 
To this may be attributed that lack of recuperative power 
which appears to so many people to be inexplicable. It 
may be taken as true that when prices are rising the 
public are making money, and, conversely, that when 
prices are falling the public are losing money. Hence, 
doubtless, has arisen the prevailing but false notion 
that business is only active when prices are rising. 
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Brokers’ selling orders during a period of slow liquida- 
tion may not be as numerous as their buying orders at a 
time of rampant speculation for the rise, and their com- 
mission accounts have during the last month un- 
doubtedly dwindled in size. Still, with all the crying 
out about the apathy of the public, the volume of busi- 
ness just now must be most gratifying when compared 
with that experienced during the long period of deadly 
dulness which prevailed a year or two ago. Further, 
whilst business in the aggregate, though reduced, is 
still large, markets are not of a humdrum char- 
acter. Attention is, indeed, being given—if not pre- 
ferentially, at any rate intently—to two classes of 
securities which even in the most active times are not 
generally regarded with favour. We refer to the Funds 
and to American railroad shares, and in both cases the 
monetary outlook has much to do with the interest 
with which they are regarded. 

The present condition of the money market will, it is 
expected, be followed by an abundance of cheap, possibly 
very cheap, money. The Bank rate came down from 
4 to 34 per cent. last week, and is down again this week 
to 3 per cent. Consols have been bought on the idea 
that the favourable political factors outweigh the un- 
favourable. That the market for American railway 
shares should also be affected by monetary considera- 
tions may not be so readily recognised. In the case of 
Consols the effect is patent ; in the case of American rails 
it is latent. The recent slump in Wall Street was, of 
course, due to the measure adopted by the Government 
to prevent certain of the railways from taking what 
was possibly a legitimate step, but by an alleged illegal 
procedure. The magnitude of the disturbance thereby 
caused probably facilitated the prompt conclusion of a 
truce between the Administration and the railway com- 
panies. It is difficult to forecast the probable movement 
of American railway shares. In their favour we have 
the fact that prices have fallen considerably this year, 
and that crop prospects are good. On the other hand, 
there is a nervous feeling in the mind of the public of 
the United States with respect to the seemingly un- 
friendly attitude of the Administration towards cor- 
porate capital of all descriptions. The companies want 
money badly for equipment purposes, and in the diffi- 
culty of raising it at home they are seeking to place 
bonds abroad. It is manifestly necessary that railway 
dividends should be maintained if the foreign investor 
is to take any large amount of American securities. 
There is, however, another factor which perhaps has not 
received the attention it deserves—namely, the prospect 
of monetary disturbances later in the year. The 
Eastern States bankers have prevented large gold ex- 
ports by borrowing in Europe. In the fall they will 
probably have to find money to finance the crops, and 
possibly more than usual this year, owing to the very 
large extent to which the money of Western bankers 
has been locked up in real estate. 


THE PLAY OR THE PLAYER? 


HERE is astory in Spain of a sailor who, having spent 
his idle hours during the home passage teaching 
an appreciative parrot to talk, was delighted, surprised 
and subsequently perturbed to find that the sale of the 
bird brought him in exactly five times the sum of 
money that he himself, master of the idiom, could earn 
before the mast with the best will in the world in one 
vear. As teacher of the animal the fact annoyed him, 
so, like the true Spaniard that he was, he one day 
sought inspiration from the village apothecary, whose 
wisdom he knew to be great. ‘‘ You, my son ”’, thé 
learned man informed him, “‘ have given the animal 
expression, though its soul is yours; for, as you well 
know and the Catholic Church ordains, it is not given 
to animals to have souls. Your parrot has now become 
an actor, and it commands the prices of an actor accord- 
ing to the fidelity of its illusion. Be not vexed, there- 
fore, that this parrot is worth exactly five years of your 
labour. It is better to be a poor man with a soul than 
a high-priced parrot with but a face.”’ 
It is said that the sailor went his ways in peace. 


Truly values are unaccountable things, and_ to-day, 
looking broadly, critically upon the English stage, one 
thinks of the conscience of that Spanish sailor with 
some interest and sympathy. Old wizard of an apothe- 
cary! What would he answer if we were to show him 
the English stage of to-day, that ‘‘ face without a 
heart’’, where in place of art the public demands 
artistry, in place of interpretation virtuosity, instead of 
reality artificiality? Like the sailor, we are puzzled 
too, and we would ask him this : Why is it that plays 
like ‘* Nan’’ and “‘ Justice ’’ and ‘‘ Chains ’’, the plays 
of Synge, of Gorki, plays of tragedy, of realism, of 
truth and of poetry—works these of beauty, thought and 
creative power—cannot ‘‘ make a house ’’, whereas 
‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel ’’, ‘‘ The Dollar Princess ’’, 
‘“ When Knights were Bold ’’, the melodrama of blood 
and gawd, the pageant spectacle play, the ‘‘ Our Miss 
Gibbs ”’ business and the evergreen thrill of burglar 
heroics command prodigious favour, prodigious salaries 
and prodigious honours to the interpreters of them? 
The apothecary would not east about long for a reply, 
for the answer lies on the surface, and it is that we care 
so very much more for the face than for the soul of the 
drama presented. 

If the art of the playwright is to separate from the 
fable or plot whatever does not belong essentially to it, 
whatever interrupts the progress of action or impedes 
its interpretation so that the whole may be so con- 
centrated and dramatically presented as to arrest the 
minds of the hearers, that of the players is to re-create 
the original conceptions in such a way as to give them 
the life of portraiture and personation. The one is the 
soul, the other is the face, of drama. Combined, work- 
ing with and for one another, they make an organic 
whole, a harmony; disconnected, disjointed, they are 
but a torso, and this is the bane of the one-man play. 
The ‘‘star’’ system has vitiated and paralysed our 
whole stage. He has climbed so high in his own 
firmament that the play is no longer what it should 
be to him, an inspiration, but rather a ladder for 
his own ends and purposes. He will only play in a ofe- 
man piece. Literary form, true delineation of charac- 
ter, subtle study in psychology, organic unity—these 
things he sacrifices for the mask of personality. He 
has become an obsession alike to himself and to his 
public, fallen victim to the gyves and limitations of 
his system. If he makes a “‘ hit ’’ as a plethoric parson 
—a plethoric parson he has to be for the rest of his years. 
Once a stage villain—a public villain he has to remain. 
Once a hero—and he must climb ladders and save 
virgins for ever and a day. Versatility is condemned, 
for the *‘ star ’’ system is but the outcome of specialisa- 


‘tion. Obviously it is a permanent bar to all true literary 


production, to all true dramatic representation, to all 
public understanding of it. Instead of the instrument 
of the playwright, his faithful helper and interpreter, he 
is the tool of the captious and undiscerning public. His 
art is not his trade but himself, his personal quiddities, 
idiosyncrasies, virtuosity. He chooses a play as a smart 
woman chooses a ‘‘ model ’’ gown for Ascot, for quali- 
ties of sensation and display. Inevitably the standard 
of acting, or of the drama, is lowered. The public he 
gathers around him visit his theatre not so much to see 
the play or to give credit to the author of it as to praise 
and appraise his particular performance. Where on 
the Continent the actors still represent the genius of 
dramatic interpretation, here the playwright is the con- 
diment for the actors’ vanity. A topsy-turvy system, 
it has produced our soulless and, as we hear, insolvent 
stage of epicene and jejune theatricality. 

Now in no other country in Europe does the theatre 
and all that belongs to it enjoy such public sympathy 
and popularity. Think of the vast amateur theatrical 
movement, the number of young men and women up 
and down the country who positively devote all their 
spare time to the getting up of private theatricals ; yet 
with them, as with the profession, the play is no longer 
the thing, so that interpretation being more prized than 
creation the man stands higher than his art. Does any- 
one seriously doubt it? It is not the music, most 
assuredly, not the ‘‘ book ”’, of ‘‘ The Dollar Princess ”’ 
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that have made its enormous success, but the popularity 
of the players who play in it; they do what Caruso 
and Melba have done for the gramophone. Take 
Miss Lily Elsie, Miss Gabrielle Ray, Mr. Joe Coyne 
out of the cast at Daly’s, and what is left? Yet the 
Repertory Theatre would probably manage to exist 
without that fine actor, Mr. Dennis Eadie, most 
regretable as his loss would be. Therein lies the differ- 
ence between the false methods of the unreal stage and 
the right methods of the real one: it is a question of 
proportion and adjustment. But the ‘star ’’ system 
has led to an even greater evil—which is the social 
glorification of the actor. Not only has the actor gone 
into ‘* society ’’, but society has gone upon the stage, 
with results some perhaps may think pleasant socially, 
but absolutely disastrous to drama. The London crowd 
idolises actors and actresses now as in the Victorian era 
it blackened them. They have become a fetich. Ac- 
cepted without training, experience or qualifications 
other than a kind of inferior beauty, stage-struck 
girls may be seen smirking side by side with the 
gold bags ’’ in every musical comedy chorus in 
London, the cynosure of the less fortunate aspirants. 
Suburbia gloats upon them. They smirk and dawdle 
about the theatres for a while, but they are not 
of the stuff of the stage; they but encumber and 
clog it. This is the direct result of the ‘‘ star ”’ 
system, which, casting a spurious glitter upon the 
theatre, has set up a false standard of art, offensive to 
taste, destructive alike to criticism and creation. The 
old taboo on the stage, ridiculous as it was, were 
better for the drama of England than the snobbery of 
the present day. The cult of the fashionable actor, of 
the beauty actress, has become a social nuisance. It 
has estranged the cultivated public from the theatre 
and made it a popular worship show; it has made little 
false gods of the pet actor and actress ; it has enveloped 
the whole stage in an atmosphere of entertainment, so 
that tragedy is no more in England, and men go to the 
play like a flock of schoolboys, but to giggle and guffaw. 
And with all our knighted actors and drawing-room 
actresses, where are we now? Why, our stage is 
deplorably deficient in what should be the rudiment 
of the profession, the correct speaking of English. 
Outside of England the diction of the theatre is 
recognised as the standard of the mother tongue, as 
we can realise any evening in Paris, in Berlin, in 
Vienna, in Spain and Italy. And it is this standard 
of purity of speech which has kept so actual the classics 
of Moliére and Racine, of Schiller, Goethe and Lessing, 
and the great Spanish dramatists. But we have neither 
national theatre nor even any standard school of diction. 

Whatever we may have thought about the art of 
Grasso, we could all appreciate the admirable harmony 
of ensemble of the Sicilian players, how even Grasso 
made no attempt to ‘‘ star ’’, how curiously natural 
they one and all seemed on the stage, how faithfully 
each play was conceived and produced as a whole. We 
see something of the same kind in the Irish players at 
the Court, we have seen it at the Repertory Theatre, 
we see it in the dancing of the Russian corps de ballet. 
What we have lost sight of in our idolatry of the per- 
former is the instrument that he frets, what the French 
call l’optique of the theatre, which is, of course, the 
sense of proportion. An immensely tall man is not 
much use as such, if his knees are weak ; and really it 
is rather as the giant weakling that the popular actor 
struts and bellows it about, caring little for the play so 
that it provides him with a ‘‘ part’’. The actor has 
brought things to such a pass that the real interest of 
the stage to-day lies with the enterprise of the private 
dramatic societies, of the Repertory Theatre, and the 
various mushroom organisations, such as the Court 
Theatre, and others. If drama is ever to be treated as 
serious art in this country, as something more than mere 
entertainment, the play must be the thing, the player 
nothing. If we cared one straw for drama, who would 
tolerate for a moment the hero who has been killed bobb- 
ing up grinning before the curtain five minutes after 
and asking you to clap? If one has been thinking of 
Brutus, who wants to be reminded of Mr. Lewis Waller ? 


THE WESTERN SPIRIT IN ART. 
By LaurENCcE Briyyon. 


FORTNIGHT ago I wrote, all too briefly, of the 
Japanese paintings at Shepherd’s. Bush, which 
since then have been completely changed’ for a new 
series, including a marvellous pair of screens by Korin, 
and a supposed Kanaoka (ninth century) of the most 
solemn and strange beauty :'and I suggested that if 
our artists were to study the masterpieces among these 
things our art might be affected in a much deeper and 
subtler way than it has hitherto been by the influence 
of Japan. For to me at least the kind of borrowings 
which some painters have made from the colour-prints 
and which cause people to exclaim ‘‘ How charming, 
how Japanese ! ’’ seem as incongruous and unhappy as 
the efforts of those Eastern artists to be European— 
efforts we all hasten to deplore. But what we may 
gain, and what may profit us, is a certain illumination 
on our own art and on our thoughts about art. For 
admittedly there is in the multifarious production of the 
artists of Europe to-day a restlessness and uncertainty 
of aim which make for weakness. The painters of the 
Far East have shown at least more singleness of pur- 
pose, have found a clue and followed it, and far less 
than ourselves have been drawn into side-issues or 
wasted power over insignificance. . 
Yet do not let us be beguiled into thinking that the 
art of Europe has gone on fundamentally wrong lines ; 
rather let us realise that the confusion and muddle it is 
apt to fall into comes from not being true to its own 
faith. 

What is the Western faith in art? I remember hear- 
ing, some time ago, a little speech by Mr. Rothenstein, 
in which that faith was put into eloquent and per- 
suasive words. I cannot recall those words; I wish I 
could ; but the substance of them was of the same tenour 
as that well-known passage of Browning, in which Fra 
Filippo justifies himself : 


‘** Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What's it all about? 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? Oh, this last of course ! you say. 
But why not do as well as say—paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it? ”’ 


This faith has surely been implicit in European painting 
ever since the days of Giotto. But the besetting danger 
of such an attitude is the fatal facility with which the 
pleasure of imitating the aspect of things usurps the 
inspiring wonder with which at first we contemplated 
them. And ever taking fresh material in hand, the art 
of Europe has often lost itself; instead of subduing 
that material, the material has subdued it. It all comes 
in the end to a question of the inner mind of the artist ; 
the difference of mood which makes the difference, let 
us say, between a still-life by Chardin and a still-life by . 
one of the average Dutchmen. We talk much of per- 
sonality, but even so we are inclined to take an external 
view of personality, admiring a picturesque self- 
assertiveness for its own sake. It is rather a certain 
spirituality of temper, often not conscious of itself per- 
haps, which makes the difference. It does not matter 
whether the theme be something exalted, legendary, 
symbolic—an event, a vision, an ecstasy—or the com- 
monest sight of every day, a sleeping child, an empty 
room, men and women on the road, grass trembling by 
the wayside. For those who would make their art out 
of the loftv theme must make it human and real as the 
familiar things, or they fail ; and those who would make 
their art out of humble matter must cause us to feel 
even in the presence of the tritest and most trivial 
things some touch of infinity, some breath of the 
universal life, some sense of ‘‘ freshness and glory ”’. 

To go back a moment to the Far East. There have 
been shown in the Japanese Exhibition this last week a | 
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pair of paintings attributed to Yeshin Sozu, perhaps 
the greatest of Japan’s religious painters. Where in 
European art can. we find a parallel to the tenderness 
and ecstasy of these angels floating in air—they need 
no wings to sustain them in their natural element— 
and swayed as with a wind of rapture, as they play 
music of welcome to the arriving souls of the blessed ? 
Only in Fra Angelico and William Blake. Yet in Japan 
such art as this was nothing rare or exceptional ; rather 
it was the outcome of the soul of a race which created 
with masterpiece after masterpiece, each gaining 
strength from the other, a sublime tradition. And 
when with time the painters turned to fresh material, 
to the beauty of earth and the flowering and fading 
seasons, it was still with this lofty and pure tradition 
behind them. They would paint a triptych with a 
Buddha or a Kwannon in the centre and on either side 
no formally religious subject but a branch of opening 
blossoms, a torrent among mists, a bird in its own 
haunts ; and this with no hard symbolism, such as is 
so apt to petrify, but simply because in these things too 
the divine spirit of life seemed equally manifest. It 
is the bad part of our inheritance from the lordly 
Renaissance that the religious spirit and the secular 
spirit in our art have been like two streams that have 
run side by side and never merged. And it is toward 
that spiritualising confluence that our art must strive, 
if it is to fulfil at all its proper destiny. How much 
remains to be done! What an immense field! Should 
not this give us quickenings of energy and hope? 

I quoted, or rather failed to quote, some words of 
Mr. Rothenstein’s. Their sense had come back to me 
when visiting the exhibition of his work, which is now 
being held at the Goupil Gallery. Never before has Mr. 
Rothenstein’s art been seen to such advantage ; and we 
must congratulate him on the increase of depth and 
power in his recent work. Always sensitive and alert 
to catch the moving spirit and significance of men and 
things, he seems in his later paintings to have drawn on 
a deeper fund of emotion as of experience. In ‘‘ The 
Tables of the Law ’’, with its bearded forms in their 
striped robes absorbed in the ritual of the synagogue, 
he has painted a subject of definitely religious atmo- 
sphere. But in the newer landscapes also there is a 
congruous spirit. We feel that the artist paints as he 
does, not because he is following the trend of the paint- 
ing of the day, and not because he is engrossed in the 
rendering of ‘‘ values’’, but because he feels the 
wonder and glory of light as it breaks from shadow on 
the vivid green grass or chalky cliff. And in a wholly 
delightful picture of children in a room dressed to play 
a game from the ‘“* Arabian Nights ’’ among themselves 
there is the true romance of childhood. 

Mr. Rothenstein shows nothing at the New English 
Art Club this summer, nor does Mr. John; and Mr. 
Steer is not so well represented as sometimes. As 
usual, the two rooms of drawings and water-colours 
contain some of the best things in the exhibition; the 
caricatures by ‘‘ Max ”’ are a joy in themselves. Among 
the oil-pictures it is the canvases of Mr. Orpen which 
hold the dominant place, Mr. Orpen repeating former 
successes and also experimenting in a new manner. 
And Mr. Holmes’ mountain landscapes are remarkable 
and original in design. But this can be no adequate notice 
of an exhibition to which I must return, merely noting 
now that picture-lovers should not miss it. Nor should 
they fail to see during the few days that it is visible at 
the Carfax Gallery before leaving us for America, Rem- 
brandt’s marvellous ‘‘ Polish Rider ’’. Of all great 
artists of the past Rembrandt is the one from whom the 
art of the next and succeeding generations can draw 
the fullest and strongest inspiration ; he is the one who 
is most triumphantly true to that faith of the West of 
which I have been writing ; and no other picture of his 
embodies the peculiar glory of his art more perfectly 
than this picture of youth riding out, buoyant with life, 
into the mystery of the world. 


THE MONOTONOUS CONCERT, 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


fr VERY. year there is a vaster number of good and 

enjoyable concerts given in London ; a continuous 
increase is manifest in the strength of the desire to get 
out of the ancient rut. Ten years ago it was my tire- 
some duty to complain frequently of what might be 
called the Model piano-recital programme, that eternal 
programme which, with the slightest possible variants, 
every pianist, good, bad and very bad, felt it his or 
her duty to inflict on a long-suffering London audience, 
mostly, if not entirely, deadheads. The average piano- 
playing of to-day may not be better than it was in the 
bad old times, but the average programme decidedly 
is. Spread before me now are half a dozen piano pro- 
grammes, and I assure the incredulous reader that the 
sight of them refreshes my soul. They inspirit me to 
such a degree that at any moment I may find myself 
impelled to attend a piano-recital—that most dreary of 
ordeals. (Why do good people want to play the piano, 
I wonder—and in public too, and for two hours at a 
stretch!) If it is pleasant to know that this change 
has taken place at piano-recitals, which few people 
go to, how much more welcome is the change at 
orchestral concerts, which everybody attends. Wild 
horses could not persuade me to tire of Beethoven nor 
of Wagner, and I am still capable of enjoying a little 
Tschaikowsky and the ‘“‘ new or young ’’ Russian 
school—which is only about eighty years old, by the 
way—and my strength of purpose and my indomitable 
resolution and iron will are still such that I can sit 
through a Brahms symphony without falling asleep—if I 
really make up my mind to it. But my heart rejoices 
when I go to Queen’s Hall and see on the list of pieces 
amongst my old cronies—I mean Beethoven and 
Wagner, the friends and masters of my youth—appear 
the names of other friends, Bach, Handel, Haydn and 
Mozart ; and my appetite is stimulated by the prospect 
of hearing the latest achievements or perpetrations of 
the younger Germans, Frenchmen, and—even !—Eng- 
lishmen. A certain amount of novelty is indeed an 
excellent thing in a concert. Those folk who like only 
to read and re-read the old books, and to hear the old 
songs sung and sung again, may stay away, despising 
modern fal-de-rals and uncouth noises; but the 
musicians and public alike think differently. Novelties 
draw, and perceiving this concert-givers are exploiting 
novelties to such an extent that they are ceasing. to 
sound novel. The programmes of the past were mono- 
tonous because the same old things were everlastingly 
played ; now they are monotonous very largely because 
everything is new. A gentleman who had just eaten 
twenty-five pounds of beef, when asked to eat another 
twenty-five said in remonstrance and mild reproof that 
‘* there should be reason in all things ’’. Figuratively, 
I have got through my twenty-five pounds. 

For instance, there was Joseph Holbrooke, who a 
little while back devoted a whole evening to his own 
compositions. A whole evening was taken up by Gran- 
ville Bantock’s setting of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat ”’ ; and though 
it might be urged that this was a complete, self-con- 
tained work requiring a whole evening, and not a 
miscellaneous programme, against that must be con- 
sidered the character of the music, so deadly mono- 
tonous in its carefully regulated changeableness. I 
protested in these columns against Mr. Holbrooke’s 
scheme, pointing out that even in the ease of a Mozart 
such a task would be a severe one for the composer, 
and might possibly involve some ennui and positive 
suffering to the listeners. It is fairly certain that Saint- 
Saéns never read or heard of those remarks ; yet, as if 
to test their value, he has come to London more or less 
expressly to appear at.a series of concerts all given up 
to Mozart, and—by the goddess of Patience, whatever 
may be her great name !—to one particular set of 
Mozart’s works, his pianoforte concertos. On Wed- 
nesday Mr. Holbrooke played four ; I heard three, and— 
medical gentlemen, psychologists and pathologists kindly 
note—I am still in perfect health. On the previous 
Saturday afternoon I had heard Mischa Elman play 
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“three concertos—by three different composers, it is 
true, but two of them excessively long and one ex- 
cruciatingly tiresome—and, when all is said and done, 
all three of them concertos. e 
Each concert might have been highly entertaining, 
in the best sense of the word, and each was ~un- 
doubtedly instructive. In the case of the Mischa Elman 
performance there was a very considerable lesson to 
learn. Not so long ago Mischa Elman was a surprising 
youngster. Only a few years have passed since he was 
what Dickens—according to a gentleman reported by 
Dickens—was, a ‘‘ progidy’’’. Now he is a largely 
developed youth, a clever youth, with a great deal of the 
artist im him; but he is no longer a ‘‘ progidy ’’, nor 
altogether surprising, nor indeed too, too clever. More 
than once, and more than twice, his upper notes were 
not quite in tune ; his phrasing, though clean and crisp, 
lacked ‘the breadth the great violinists have taught us 
‘to expect ; his tone, magnificent on the G and D strings, 
was neither brilliant nor particularly beautiful on the 
upper two. Many of the gentlemen behind him last 
Saturday, gentlemen who had had no one to boom 
them in their very babyhood, produced a nobler, more 
gracious quality of‘tone whenever the accompaniments 
afforded them an opportunity. I am not finding fault 
with Mischa Elman because he has not at one bound 
developed into a genuinely great artist from the mar- 
vellous “‘ progidy ’’ he was when J first heard him: 
merely it is my desire to state a fact, namely, that at 
the present time he is a quite presentable fiddler—if no 
worse, certainly not much better than a hundred others. 
He cannot hope to keep as far ahead from his colleagues 
of his own age as he was, say, four years since. In 
fact, after a boy has ceased to be a boy and an infant 
phenomenon, after he has passed twenty, he must 
be, and by the public at large inevitably will be, 
measured, not against youths, but against all other 
grown violinists. It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
finer violinist than Kreisler ; and it is against Kreisler, 
or any other violinist of equal power, that Elman will 
shortly be measured—is even now being measured. His 
programme was far too daring. Courage is a fine 
thing, but it may land one in queer places. Of the three 
concertos, one was a most unmusical piece of music by 
Saint-Saéns, a thing I heard years ago and hope never 
to be compelled to hear again. The programme stated 
that it was the “‘ most familiar ’’ of his concertos : I would 
prefer ‘‘ least unfamiliar ’’: one may safely venture to 
say that not a dozen people in Queen’s Hall had heard 
it before: it was a comparative novelty. The second 
concerto was old Nardini’s in E minor, but was so 
hashed up and beslavered with mid-Victorian musical 
sauces that the glorious stuff was scarce recognisable. 
Nardini was a composer of extraordinary gifts and a big 
lot of very ordinary defects. He was born thirty-seven 
years before Handel died, thirty-four years before 
Mozart was born, and in his sonatas and concertos we 
find a curious mingling of the older with the not so 
old; we get a movement full of the old contrapuntal 
stiffness, used to no high purpose, and then a movement 
replete with melody that for suavity and grace and every 
quality that is Mozart's, save the one indefinable 
quality of pathetic beauty which belonged to Mozart 
alone, might have been written by Mozart. At its 
poorest, Nardini’s strains have a healthy, open-air 
character and colour ; they have a robust, almost bucolic 
energy. He belonged to the stock that wrote oratorios 
lasting five hours in performance ; he also belonged to 
the stock that could sit cheerfully through those 
oratorios. There is not much deep feeling in his 
music ; but, as we are never led to expect it, we do not 
miss it ; and the stuff rolls on, full of triumphant energy, 
and at times rarely beautiful, and we are satisfied. But 
the arranger or disher-up of this E minor concerto 
and Mischa Elman between them contrived to make of 
it a self-contradictory hybrid. In the original, old and 
new, properly played, meet one another and kiss like 
truth and righteousness; but last Saturday the thing 
was impossible and intolerable. It was when we arrived 
at the last concerto—that of Brahms—that one began 
to feel the monotony of the concert. The Nardini was, 


| after all, something in the nature of an entr’acte. 


After the dreary Saint-Saéns, the Brahms was too much. 
Like the Saint-Saéns, it was a comparative novelty ; 
and Mischa Elman’s playing was wanting in the tre- 
mendous force and consummate art necessary to make 
such novelties interesting. At the same time I a 
glad to admit—nay, to assert—that a quality whic 
mid-Victorian young ladies called ‘‘ soul ’’ could be felt 
in his playing. It was the best bit, and the longest bit, 
of the afternoon. 

Saint-Saéns, the composer, has often made me use 
language which has brought me within the range of 
the sempiternal nether fires. His programme for last 
Wednesday, and also his programmes for the next 
two Wednesdays, won from me words that ought 
to stand me in good stead as a set off. But! 
—and it is a tremendous But. Some of my readers 
may remember what I said about Mr. Holbrooke and 
what I said Mr. Saint-Saéns had done. His Mozart 
experiment was very delightful up to a certain point. 
But it turned out to be another example of the mono- 
tonous concert. Even Mozart, I had _ prophesied, 
would prove wearisome in such circumstances; and 
Mozart, even Mozart, proved very, very wearisome. 
The rather flat and mechanical piano-playing of Saint- 
Saéns perhaps helped towards that undesirable result. 
The small band of first-rate players seemed a trifle 
stentorian. In my next article something will be said 
about the Mozart orchestra: in the meantime, let me 
advise every reader of the SaturDAY Review who loves 
Mozart to attend the next concert (as I shall). Prob- 
ably excellent Mr. Hollander will have tamed the fiery 
spirits of his bandsmen, accustomed to the spacious 
Queen’s Hall; and probably Saint-Saéns, that 
‘** progidy ’’ of seventy-five, will have realised how his 
piano-playing sounds, actually sounds, in the little 
Bechstein Hall; and he has talent enough to make it 
sound better. 


THE CHANCES. 
By Georce A. B. DEWAR. 


OHN CHANCE woke one day to find himself a 
strong individualist. He thought the thing over 
and was angry and one-sided. No one had given him 
the gentlest pressure upward, though more than one 
man had tried by kind advice and otherwise to give 
him a good shove down. He had lived precariously on 
his own wits, instead of safely on the wits of others. 
A discovery of this sort turns some men raging 
socialists; it turned John Chance the other way. 

‘*T have done it off my own bat’’, he began by 
arguing; ‘‘I have made myself independent. Let 
others go and do the same.’’ After, he set to thinking 
hard about the thing, and then he would have gone to 
the stake for individualism—at least he might have 
thrust his writing hand into the fire for it. 

A strange thing was the suddenness of the discovery 
by John Chance—strange because he had been at 
work wiih his brain on many lines of thought for full 
twenty years past. John Chance was in trade, his line 
being books, papers and magazines. He had drifted 
into letters partly because from childhood he had an itch 
to write. He had as a boy a delicate throat (which the 
doctor painted with iodine instead of treating by the 
cold-water and cold-air cure), and was let loose to play 
in the lumber-room of an old house which held many 
neglected books, among them Dickens, Baxter, Burnet, 
Bossuet, Waverley Novels, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’”’, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, ‘‘ Religio Medici ’’, Hazlitt’s 
works, Emerson (then hardly known in England), 
Bacon; with Landor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ”’ 
and poems in two large volumes, the poems being in 
very small print. At fifteen he had absorbed everything 
in the lumber-room save Baxter and Bossuet. This 
seems to have been his real education; though by 
“private tuition’’ two evenings a week from an 

| assistant master at the market-town Grammar School, 
| he did some Latin and Euclid, and got a glimmering of 
| ZEschylus’ ‘‘ Prometheus ”’. 

He went on to a University. There he still read 
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Emerson and Landor and Coleridge. He added new 
subjects such as Hogg’s ‘‘ Life of Shelley ’’, Medwin, 
Cowley’s Essays, De Lolme, Bagehot, and various 
books he found in the catalogue of one of the libraries. 
eo sonnets by Landor to Ianthe he had by heart, and 

uld murmur them in the summer term in fritillary 
fields of Thyrsis. ‘‘O you child, you think you’re 
writing upon stone.’’ He breathed, indeed, the names 
of a good many Ianthes then and later; some of them 
were fair and some of them frail. 

In the hard-grained individualist of five-and-twenty 
years later, in the scoffer at angels, it was hard to 
recognise the roamer in those romantic, risky fields. 

In the autumn nut that holds the ripe kernel, it is 
hard to recognise the flower that blossomed in spring. 


Presently, John Chance, by a series of chances past 
and present, found himself very much atramp on the 
road of life, a good hard road, too, with hills that strain 
a man as much to come down as they strain him to go 
up. Had he been left capital, as by chance his cousin 
Jim was, he might have put it into iron; but by chance 
being left instead only brains, he put them into the making 
of books and articles which can be sold; at a price. 
It is a low-down line of trade from a sensible money 
point of view. Books and such like is even a ridiculous 
investment for brains—John Chance could tell aspirants 
for fame who came to him for advice—seeing they 
yield only a fraction per cent., and this fraction insecure. 
Bind books, print books, buy and sell books, he could 
tell aspirants, but don’t write them—there is, on the 
whole, no such waste of brain power as that. 

Still, if a man like John Chance does happen to live 
long enough and strive long enough and stint long 
enough, he may collect just enough to give the State 
a decent excuse for not keeping him (as it keeps the 
highly deserving poor) when the nut cracks and the 
kernel dries up. 

After all, Chance did sell his stuff. At a price. _ 

John Chance, a passionate lover of freedom, slaved 
to spare the State—or to spare himself from the State. 

As for the quality of his work, there is not much to 
say, for it is too early to say. He knew Coleridge and 
Shakespeare, but he did not try to do Coleridge and 
Shakespeare. If anyone hereafter choose to seek his 
work, it can be found in that mass of printed treasure 
and of printed piffile which the State alphabetically sorts 
and shelves in the Museum against the day of judgment 
and the great fire. 


If John Chance had been argued into Individualism 
by his own hard lines, Jim his cousin—who happened 
to have no hard lines—had argued himself into 
Socialism by the hard lines of others. 

Whilst John had been a romantic youth reading on 
his own account, and likely, people said, to dream his 
life away, Jim was practical, full of ambition to make a 
fortune—to do something in the world. Whilst John 
read the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ’’ and Emerson on Circles 
and Compensation, Jim was always for reading about 
iron-smelting and cotton-spinning works and inven- 
tions. The sound of great machines hummed through 
his head, and reaching manhood he was able at once to go 
into the great iron and coal works of Furnace, Blastem 
and Co., at Dangerfield. In twelve years all the prac- 
tice died in him and he, through, by chance, some defect 
in character, became the dreamer. 

In these years at an iron-smelting works in a great 
coalfield district, Jim Chance always said he saw enough 
of the misery of the workers, the black routine of their 
lives, to turn any man into a raging socialist. Anyhow 
he became one, and he took away his capital. Capital 
taken out of an iron-smelting factory by a Socialist is 
apt to burn the finger. So Jim set about distributing it. 
He came to London and joined all sorts of societies, 
co-operative, collectivist, what-not—and he addressed 
meetings and read lectures, printed and spread broad- 
cast tracts of the times on this thesis and on that. 

It is interesting how some people’s capital put in 
ventures of this kind grows steadily; how it leads to 
large sales and royalties. The Individualist is some- 


‘times rather fond of regarding himself as the only man 


who collects; but the Socialist can sometimes collect 
too; he is known now and then for his very large cir- 
culations and sums in advance on royalties. Let us not 
be led by the nose by nicknames. 

But alas for Jim—and alas in the end for John—Jim 
was a sort of impersonal collectivist. He grew thin. 
And the thinner he grew in practice the hotter he grew 
in theory. Then a day came when the larder of Jim 
Chance and his wife was empty, and the rent was overdue, 
and the children, both by chance boys (for there has 
been no scientific plan tried in Utopia for keeping the 
sexes nicely balanced) were like to lose their education. 

It is easy to see how Jim Chance got into such dif- 
ficulties. Poor fellow, he got in with the wrong lot. 
Thus he joined the Universal Sisterhood Society, which 
included a certain number of men members. The 
U.S.S. were not the LL.D.s of the movement, though 
they were spoken hopefully of by some of the LL.D.s. 

They discussed heredity, not that they knew anything 
particular about heredity, because nothing particular is 
known about it. 

They exhumed the fossils of that new, extremely old 
question ‘‘ The Sexes ’’. They impinged—but strictly, 
in the light of cold science—on the question of free love. 

The President of the U.S.S. was a very brillian 
woman to look at. A leader of opposition in the House 
of Commons had met her and declared she was beautiful 
and charming. The President heard of this and was 
greatly pleased. Now this: explains at once why the 
U.S.S. were not the LL.D.s of the. movement. 
Had the leader of the LL.D.s been complimented 
on her beauty, she would have felt humbled. The 
LL.D.s went in simply for ability, for power of logic, 
of co-ordinating great masses of fact and figure. The 
letters of the LL.D.s to the press were set up in big- 
faced minion, leaded; the letters of the U.S.S.s could 
only expect a corner in such a column as ‘‘ Our Letter 
Bag ’’. 

This is not the sort of folk that gets advances on 
royalties and large sums for a lecture. These are the 
collectivists who can’t collect. They don’t understand 
individualism enough. They haven’t an eye to the main 
chance. 

But Jim Chance was happy among them. He and 
John were constantly quarrelling over the rival prin- 
ciples. John, getting down to the jarring bones of the 
theory, would declare that every man must dree his 
own weird; Jim, that no man—under his new system of 
heaven on earth, instead of John’s old system of hell on 
earth—need have a weird to dree. So they were always 
at it; Jim in a hot and John in a cold passion. But 
blood is thicker than theory, and they always made up. 

Jim’s enthusiasm was immense. He even had hopes 
of his cousin. ‘‘ You will be better than any of us’’, 
said he with affection and family pride, ‘‘ when instead 
of collecting for yourself you learn the value of doing 
it for the State. Join us! Be the literary editor of 
the U.S.S. Think over it, John, think over it’’, said 
Jim, adopting unknowingly the manner of a Stryver. 

‘* T’ll think of it ’’, said John, unconsciously dropping 
into the reply which the wizard of his childhood put into 
the mouth of Carton. 

After the enthusiast had gone, the cynic sat reéflect- 
ing. » ‘‘ The. poor «. . damned .,. . fool’’, he .said. 
But whether he was thinking of Jim Chance and the 
tracts and lectures and meetings of the U.S.S.; or 
whether of his own life, sprung, so he thought in his 
mood, from the blind caves of chance and bound for the 
dead sea of nothing—one cannot tell. Only say ‘‘ ass ”’ 
harsh enough, it so often fits the sayer as well as it fits 
the object. 

John Chance was even taken to one of the meetings 
of the U.S.S. as an interesting philistine. There was 
a fairly new theory in vogue just then for weeding out 
the inefficient and the people with weirds to dree by 
breeding them out. They were to be hindered from 
mating, hindered by a large body of highly trained 
scientific officials up in the very latest about heredity. 

Jim Chance took it up with warmth—it is a subject to 
be handled firmly. His wife took it up coolly—it is a 
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subject to be handled delicately. When some of the 

universal sisters round John Chance dwelt on the 

immense advantages of the scheme, and discussed its 

methods, he thought an oath, but said nothing. It is a 

subject to be handled delicately. 

Jim Chance’s larder, then, was empty after a few 
years with the U.S.S. and like societies, and there was 
nobody save John Chance to replenish it. 

‘* He called on the State—let us see whether the State 
can deliver him ’’, thought John. 

‘* He has never done a stroke for me—why should I 
for him? ”’ John tried to persuade himself. 

But blood is thicker than theory. John Chance re- 
called with secret emotion old days of play and boyhood 
with Jim. They alone were left of a family that a 
generation ago was still holding up its head in the 
world. 

(Families are rarely so interesting as when they begin 
to go down and die out; in the time of their wealth the 
prayer seems to avail, they are delivered all right. It 
is when the hour of death draws near that a family 
begins to give us hints of what the law and the scheme 
may be.) 

John Chance swallowed his individualism with a 
rimace, and Jim Chance in theory swallowed his 
heories. He chanced it whether or not John’s capital 
would burn his fingers. When the balance at the bank 
is done one does chance it; one has felt that—and feel- 
ing is always God’s own fact, where theory is often 
man’s own foible. 

John Chance let charity organisation go hang and he 
let individualism go hang. 

John dreed Jim’s weird—John kept Jim. 

John kept Jim till John died. In this tontine the 
individualist chanced to go first. He chanced to 
get influenza, then bronchitis, then double pneumonia, 
and after that there was no chance on earth for him. 

So the individualist died and the collectivist buried 
him without a shell in elm—certainly the wood the 
individualist would have chose to be buried in, and 
which he would have buried the collectivist in had it 
chanced to be his turn first. The place was the Rise. The 
number there was, by chance, 533,999. Square $§#—10*. 
A green mound marks it. Jim truly meant to put up 
a stone to his cousin. But when grief is fresh the 
ground is fresh too; it is six months ere the ground 
settles down, and after that a score of things in life 
may conspire to cheat the dead man of his marble. 
Who knows? 

Jim Chance was cut up by the loss of his early play- 
mate and his inveterate opponent. But the tracts and 
lectures and the meetings of the U.S.S. and new co-opera- 
tive and collectivist theories, and the question of scientific 
breeding—about which the LL.D.s of the movement 
were, contrary to their cool habit, quite aglow with 
enthusiasm—and heredity ideas—all joined to deny the 
monumental mason a job. Thus it is a great chance 
now if any nephew’s sons or nephew’s son’s sons could 
find the individualist’s grave, if from family sentiment 
they tried to. The chances are they never will try. 
It is cold stumbling about that terrible city of clay, 
searching for numbers of dead men’s houses in side 
alleys. 


John Chance left no will. He had been a true theorist, 
a tremendous believer in principles as his cousin was, 
he might have left all to the Anti-Socialist Society, 
whose robustious members—known among the intel- 
lectuals on the other side as the A.S.S.s—were stump- 
ing the country to such good effect just then. As it was, 
he left it to chance, and by a singular chance it mostly 
went in tracts, lectures and societies which its collector 
had regarded with scorn. 

Not that there was a great deal to leave. Literature is 
not Lombard Street. Literature is not even the seven- 
penny-halfpenny novel-reading public. 

John Chance’s savings, then, came to the family of 
Jim Chance, and Jim Chance invested them in four per 
cent. debentures of The Archic-Anarchic Company, 


Limited, for which—being a sincere believer—he came 
in the end to live. 


Finally the time came to put away the collectivist, 
though that was years after the individualist had been 
put away. By chance the collectivist had put away the 
individualist, and. now behold the collectivist himself 
put away by ‘‘ the house ’’—there was not much chance 
about that. Jim, like John, was buried in unpolished 
elm, and a mound of grass marks, too, his place. So 
the State in the end by chance put things a bit square 
between the cousins who had loved and the debaters 
who had fought one another for so many years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPAN’S ANTI-BRITISH TARIFF. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


143 Braemar Road, Fallowfield, Manchester, 
7 June 1gro. 


Sir,—In your issue of 28 May you state, in the 
leader headed ‘‘ Japan’s Anti-British Tariff ’’, that 
‘‘ without any tariff we are powerless to influence 
changes in a world of tariffs’’, and, again, ‘‘ Count 
Komura .. . said that England . . . being a_per- 


fectly Free Trade country, had no means of purchasing © 


tariff concessions from other countries 

Will you kindly state, for the information of some of 
your bewildered readers, whether France, Germany, 
America, or any other country exporting goods to Japan, 
will receive any better terms than England enjoys under 
the most-favoured-nation clause? If any of the coun- 
tries mentioned above can, by threats of discrimination or 
retaliation, compel Japan to lower her barrier and 
obtain better terms than England would enjoy, you 
will gain hundreds of thousands of adherents to the 
cause you advocate. 

Yours faithfully, 
RoBERT DRAKE. 


[Our correspondent misses the point. France, Ger- 
many, the United States and other tariff countries 
interested in trade with Japan are able to approach 
the Japanese Government with greater effect than this 
country. Any concessions which Japan gives these 
countries will doubtless be formally extended to the 
United Kingdom; but unless we can conduct our own 
negotiations in our own interests, there is and can be 
no assurance that concessions satisfactory to other 
countries will be of the least value to us. The ex- 
perience of recent years proves that they will not. In 
these days of minute specialisation and classification of 
tariffs it has become increasingly easy to make con- 
cessions, which, while formally extended to many coun- 
tries, are of benefit only to the country requiring them. 
—Eb. S. R.] 


THE KING’S SOLUTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REview. 
Toronto,. Canada, 12 May 1910. 


Sir,—According to cable despatches received in 
Canada this morning, King Edward’s physicians con- 
firm the general impression that the ‘‘ strained position 
of political affairs *’ shortened his Majesty’s life. If 
in his lifetime all parties had agreed to leave to him the 
plan of reconstituting the two Houses all the people 
would have said ‘‘ Amen ’’, and the King’s precious life 
would have been spared to us to-day. 

It has been truly said of King Edward that his judg- 
ment of any political problem would be the judgment 
of nine out of ten of his thinking subjects, and that no 
one could interpret the thought of the nation so clearly 
as he. 4 

Now if it can be definitely ascertained what the King 
would have proposed, why cannot his solution of the 
crisis be accepted through the new monarch, whose 
reverence for his father is such a radiant virtue? No 
wiser King ever reigned than King Edward, and it 
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would be a fit and loving memorial of him to adopt such 
a settlement of the difficulty, and let it pass down to 
history as the King Edward revision of the British 
Constitution. Yours truly, 

: E. B. B. 


THE LEAGUE OF COMPROMISE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Wick Court, near Bristol, 7 June 1gro. 


S1r,—It is with supreme confidence that I now sug- 
gest to you and every Imperialist in England, Scotland 
and Ireland that South Australia has shown us 
definitely how to effect a compromise on the per- 
plexing question of the amendment of the House of 
Lords. 

The Labour party in South Australia are at present 
engaged in forming a new Ministry. What is their 
method? Have they adopted any of those now known 
to us and so painfully obsolete? No. They are 
electing their Ministry by ballot. Their democratic 
originality reveals the possession of pure genius in 
the people. Let us, therefore, follow their, example 
and we shall bring peace and goodwill to both Con- 
servatives and Radicals, scotch the common enemy, 
socialism, and fill the public exchequer to overflowing. 

Leave the constitution of the House of Lords un- 
touched. But when any member dies, let the suc- 
cessor to his wealth and seat in the Lords be determined 
by ballot. As by common agreement we must have 
equality of opportunity, the ballot must be open to 
every one of the forty-five millions—men and women. 
At the same time the public exchequer must be con- 
sidered, so everyone entering for the ballot might be 
called on to pay an entrance fee of, say, #100. Such 
a sum could not be held too large when the greatness 
of the prize is considered. With such a tax—-the pay- 
ment of which would be voluntary—I find, by a critical 
examination of vital statistics, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would obtain on an average 450,000,000 
a vear. 

But by this scheme we should not only obtain for 
the wants of the community fifty-millions a year by 
voluntary offerings: much more would be effected. We 
‘should destroy the envy, hatred and malice now directed 
so dangerously against sons of fathers. For the 
members of the House of Lords would not sit by right 
‘of mere personal inheritance : each one would repre- 
sent the genius of the people at large. Every one of 
us knows that he only wants equality of opportunity to 
rise and exercise successfully the highest position of 
power. And when we know that the number of those 
in the House of Lords is necessarily limited, what more 
can we demand than equal opportunity to sit in the 
Lords? 

This equal opportunity, Sir, the ballot would secure. 

In order to imbue the people with full understanding 
of the advantages that would follow the acceptance 
of the above scheme I have founded ‘‘ The League of 
Compromise ’’. Subscriptions of’ one guinea—which 
will not be acknowledged—may be sent to me. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


A FRENCH PANEGYRIC ON PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


65 Springfield Road, S. John’s Wood N.W. 
8 June 1g10. 


‘S1r,—France has not lacked Roosevelt admirers. In 
1907 a booklet (price. 50 centimes) was issued by the 
Librairie Paul Rosier, Paris. The author is the doctor- 
poet, Henri Fauvel, for many years a leading medical 
practitioner at Havre. He published in 1892 a French 
translation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud ’’, and is the author 
of several poems on his native Normandy. The booklet 
is entitled ‘‘ Au Président Roosevelt ’’, and is an en- 
thusiastic verse panegyric on that statesman in which the 


latter is earnestly urged to help France with his virile 
nature. That the nervous Keltic organism of this 
Norman poet is soothed by contemplation of the robust, 
— American senator is evidenced in the following 
ines : 


Ma voix, aux présents jours de détresse et d’effroi, 
T’implore pour un peuple et t’implore pour moi. 
Car, plus que Périclés et plus que Carnégie, 

Tu respires en tout la santé, 1’énergie ; 

(Ainsi tu m’apparais de ma ville de Caen) 

Tu n’as rien d’un fakir au fond d’un Vatican. 

Ce qui te plait, c’est les cowboys, les clairs génies, 
C’est l’action. Jamais, bercé de litanies, 

Un chapelet au poing, aux vapeurs de l’encens, 
Tu n’as hypnotisé tes esprits languissants ’’. 


The reference to ‘‘ un Vatican ’’ seems strikingly pre- 
destinate. . 
Dr. Fauvel says that he loves Mr. Roosevelt’s 
beautiful country, both for its physical and moral attri- 
butes, its lakes, its civic light-heartedness, its parks 
and its unembittered wit. He deplores France’s 
spiritual retrogression through his countrymen’s fatal 
addiction to absinthe, and makes reference to the Arc 
de Triomphe as trembling ‘‘ en proie au vert succube ’’. 
Finally, he concludes with an impassioned appeal to 
President Roosevelt to step in and save before it is too 
late, making also a last reference to the beauty of 
America and expressing his ardent wish to revisit it : 


‘* Ton pays, j’aimerais y vivre, ou le revoir. 
Et j’ai révé cela, lorsque j’ai vu, le soir 
Du beau jour pour lequel je fus heureux de naitre, 
‘La Rose de Brooklyn’ passer et disparaitre ’’. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


HONOURS IN AFGHANISTAN: A REPLY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Boulogne, 2 June 1910. 


Sir,—In your article on my History of the Second 
Afghan War—I cannot call it a review of that book— 
there is just one point to which I must ask to be 
allowed to reply. 

My remarks on the treatment of the officers of the 
army of Southern Afghanistan in respect to the dis- 
tribution of honours were not based on ‘‘ a smoking- 
room grumble’’, nor on ‘‘ evanescent tittle-tattle ’’, 
but on the authority of the General of that army. 

A matter on which Sir Donald Stewart felt so keenly 
that he submitted a strongly worded complaint to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army in India, and to which 
in his letters and journals he more than once alluded 
with pain and surprise, was not one that I should 
have been justified in passing over in silence. 

; I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
H. B. Hanna (Colonel). 


THE SLAUGHTER OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 
4 June 


Sir,—I have read with pleasure Mr. Collinson’s ietter 
on this subject, and write to express my hearty agree- 
ment with his view. More activity is needed at least 
on the part of all who are in a position to render assist- 
ance, including our landlords and the public at large. 

It would be a good thing, I think, if the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds and the R.S.P.C.A. were to 
publish a list of their prosecutions under the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts. 

May I ask if the Home Secretary has power to protect 
rare birds all the year round, and, if so, if it is the duty 
of the police to enforce his orders ? 

As to your note of last week, the great crested grebe 
is not common to the whole of England in the same sense 
that the waterhen or kingfisher is; therefore, for the 
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purpose of protection, it may be regarded as a rare bird. 
I have seen the bird on some of our inland waters in 
certain parts of the south of England and Wales, but it 
is seldom seen in the north, and in Scotland is quite rare. 
Yours etc., 
GOLDFINCH. 


[ We never of course said it should not be protected. 
The point is the great crested grebe is not a rare 
English bird to-day.—En. S. R. ] 


OBLONG SQUARE.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Brenchley, Kent, 5 June rgto. 


Sir,—Of course Mr. Runciman is quite right : much 
of the nomenclature of London is deplorably inexact. 
Its quadrants do not stand foursquare, and its Serpen- 
tine does not wind. London was, in fact, in large 
measure laid out by the Dodo, to whom ‘“ the exact 
shape didn’t matter, it said ’’, and by latitudinarians who 
thought there was nothing in a name. When compelled 
to roam among rectangular crescents and rhomboidal 
squares, Mr. Runciman must arm himself with the 
‘** good sense and philosophy ’’ of Beckford’s huntsman. 
He ‘‘ christened one of the hounds Lyman. ‘ Lyman?’ 


said the squire. ‘ Why, James, what does Lyman 
mean?’ ‘ Lord, sir,’ said James, ‘ what does anything 
mean?’ ”’ 


But is not Mr. Runciman a little hypercritical about 
Walcot Square? What should a council have called a 
‘* seven-sided triangle *’? What would Mr. Runciman? 
**Do you know ”’, said Mr. Pecksniff, leaning over the 
banisters, ‘‘ that I should very much like to see Mr. 
Runciman’s notion of a sevenssided triangle, if perfectly 
agreeable to himself ! ”’ 

Perhaps it is quite simple. 

** C’est chic, un papillon.’’ ‘‘ C’est trés facile a faire : 
on prend un W qu'on met sur un Y.”’ 

I spoiled so much paper trying the Blackbird’s receipt 
for a butterfly that I do not feel rich enough to try and 
draw a seven-sided triangle. Will Mr. Runciman, like 
M. Rostand’s Merle, kindly ‘‘ dessiner une charge en 
quatre coups de bec ’’? Perhaps if we saw its shape 
some of us might be able to give it a proper name. 
Square it evidently is not. But it must surely approxi- 
mate about as nearly to a square as to any other mathe- 
matical figure. 

Yours etc., 
CeciL S. KENT. 


THE PARISH OF BARKING. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Barking Vicarage, Essex, 
3 June 1910. 

Sir,—The old town of Barking, formerly the head- 
quarters of the North Sea fishing fleet, is growing at 
an alarming pace, and now has a population of some 
35,000. The bulk of the inhabitants are artisans and 
casual labourers. Our forefathers left a grand parish 
church, upon which large sums have been spent in 
recent years, but we are threatened with the necessity 
of stopping the ringers in the belfry unless immediate 
attention is given to the bells. The beautiful organ is 
tottering in its old age, and cries, sometimes most 
audibly, for renovation. SS. Paul’s district church, 
the first half of which was built about seventeen years 
ago, whose shored-up west wall has gained for it the 
unhappy name of ‘‘S. Paul’s on Crutches ’’, must be 
completed. And then, alas! we have no parish hall. 
The parishioners are struggling -nobly and will con- 
tribute £400 this year, but £5,500 in all is needed. 
I venture to hope that, given hospitality in the 
Saturpay Review, many of your readers might in 
response to my urgent appeal for assistance extend 
a helping hand. 

Thanking you heartily in anticipation, 
J. W. Etspett (Vicar). 


REVIEWS. 
A WESTMINSTER RADICAL. 


“Recollections of a Long Life.” By Lord Broughton. 
Edited by Lady Dorchester. Vols. III. and IV. 
London: Murray. 1910. 24s. net. 


“Tae third and fourth volumes of Lord Broughton’s 
Life which his daughter, Lady Dorchester, is 
editing so ably are more interesting than the two pre- 
vious ones. Too much space, in our opinion, was 
therein given to the subject of Lord Byron’s marriage 
and separation. Not that Byron is ever stale, but Lady 
Dorchester’s revelations had seen the light before. In 
the third volume now before us the detailed narra- 
tive of the destruction of Lord Byron’s Memoirs is 
new. It certainly is the most extraordinary story in 
the annals of genius. About 1819, when he was living 
in Italy, Byron wrote an account of his marriage and 
subsequent life in London between 1812 and 1815, the 
period after he had published the first two cantos of 
** Childe Harold’? and had been separated. Wish- 
ing to do Moore a good turn, Byron made him 
a present of the manuscript, and even urged 
him to sell it at once to Murray. An _ agree- 
ment was drawn up by a lawyer between the 
three, by which Byron gave himself to Moore, whe 
sold him for 2000 guineas down to Murray, who bound 
Moore to write the life. Moore took the money; but 
a year or two later Byron fhought he had been foolish, 
and Moore suspected he had been mercenary. Gifford, 
Murray’s reader, had also read the papers and pro- 
nounced them “‘ totally unfit for publication in every 
point of view ’’. Moore, Byron and Murray then made 
a second agreement by which Moore was to have the 
right of redeeming the manuscript from Murray on 
payment of 2000 guineas, with interest, and Moore 
thereupon gave his bond to Murray for that amount. 
On Lord Byron’s death at Missolonghi in 1824, Kin- 
naird and Hobhouse at once determined to get hold of 
the papers and burn them. Then followed the comedy 
which is detailed in the third volume. Moore, of course, 
was the difficulty. Murray behaved very well, because 
it was obvious that he would have made an enormous 
sum by the publication of such a chronique scandaleuse 
as only Byron could write. Murray agreed at once that 
for the sake of Byron’s fame the papers should be 
burned, and at one stage of the dispute he even declared 
that he did not care whether he got his money back or 
not. But Moore had long ago spent the 2000 guineas : 
he was chronically impecunious, as became an Irish 
poet, and he saw not only that he would have to repay 
the 2000 guineas (with interest, as Murray kept on 
repeating), but that he would lose the handsome sum 
which he would have realised by writing Byron’s life 
from such materials. Moore would have been more 
than human if he had not shuffled and jibbed against 
the stern virtue of Hobhouse, Kinnaird and Burdett. 
Hobhouse, who was not needy or a man of letters, was 
very bitter in the business and a little unjust to Moore. 
He attacked Moore, both to his face and behind his 
back, for saying that the property of the manuscript 
belonged to him, not Murray. But in fact surely Moore 
was right. The first agreement of sale to Murray was 
cancelled by the second indenture, by which Murray 
became the mortgagee, and Moore was given the equity 
of redemption. But Moore played his cards badly, as 
an indigent man generally does. First he posed as the 
disinterested friend of the family: offered to repay 
Murray and hand the manuscript over to the disposition 
of Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh. Then he tried to stipu- 
late for permission to read the papers again and make 
extracts from them. Finally he protested against the 
burning as contrary to Lord Byron’s wishes. At John 
Murray’s house in Albemarle Street on 27 May 1824 
in the presence of the publisher, Moore, Hobhouse, 
Luttrell, Wilmot Horton (representing Lady Byron) 
and Colonel Doyle (representing Mrs. Leigh) was 
solemnly burnt the most interesting human document 
that probably ever was composed. What Byron’s - 
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wishes in the matter were can never be known. Pro- 


bably he was indifferent. We can well imagine what 
the memoirs were like, for Lord Rancliffe, who belonged 
to Byron’s own world, wrote to Hobhouse that, ‘‘ with 
regard to Moore and the Life that was put into his 
hands, I have not the slightest hesitation (having read 
it) in saying that it was not fit to be published on 
several accounts. Had it been entrusted to me, I should 
in the first instance have committed it to the flames and 
never have allowed any person to peruse it’’. This 
opinion, added to that of Gifford, is conclusive; and 
Lady Dorchester has done wel! to publish this vindica- 
tion of her father, who has hitherto borne the main 
burthen of responsibility for destroying the autopsy 
of the most diabolical genius that ever lived. 

Alas, for the realities of life! Ten years later Sir 
John Hobhouse went to the Queen’s Drawing-Room, 
and enters in his diary : ‘‘ Introduced for the first time 
to Ada Byron; she is a large, coarse-skinned young 
woman, but with something of my friend’s features, 
particularly about the mouth. I was exceedingly dis- 
appointed.’’ Compare this with the beautiful story of 
Ada and the Phillips portrait told in Roden Noel’s little 
book on Byron ! 

These two volumes are, for the rest, devoted to the 
politics of that most interesting period, between 1822 
and 1834. Hobhouse, Burdett and Molesworth were 
the three ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ of the Westminster Radicals. 
Curiously enough they were all three baronets; Bur- 
dett and Molesworth were very wealthy, while Hob- 
house was rich (for those days), and was besides an 
accomplished scholar and traveller. Bentham and 
James Mill were the philosophers and pamphleteers of 
the party; Francis Place, the tailor, was its wire- 
puller ; and Cobbett, ‘‘ Orator ’’ Hunt and Joseph Hume 
its demagogues. There is nothing in these pages about 
the inner life of this interesting party. Perhaps Hob- 
house was ashamed to publish its sordid squabbles, or 
perhaps he held haughtily aloof from Place and Cobbett, 
and avoided that arrogant pedant James Mill, or did 
not feel inclined to pay court to that weird old tyrant 
Jeremy Bentham. Or it may be that Lady Dorchester 
has suppressed her father’s real opinion of the West- 
minster Radicals. Certain it is that Burdett and Hob- 
house, who sat together for Westminster some fourteen 
years, experienced at the hands of their constituents 
such treatment as all gentlemen who have transactions 
with Radicals are obliged to endure—insolence, ingrati- 
tude, and treachery. Sir Francis Burdett lent Cobbett a 
large sum of money, which Cobbett pretended to believe 
was a gift, and then abused the baronet as only Cobbett 
could abuse. There are some entertaining and vivid 
descriptions of Westminster elections in those days 
and the hustings in Covent Garden. Hobhouse seems 
to have got on pretty well with his friends until he 
accepted office from Lord Grey in 1832. He was made 
Secretary-at-War, a very different post from the 
modern Secretary of State for War, for Hobhouse was 
not in the Cabinet. It was not very clever of Lord 
Grey to put an advanced Radical into the War Office, 
as he might have foreseen there would be difficulties 
about reducing the Estimates, about flogging, about 
sinecure appointments in the gift of the King, and about 
the superiority of the civil over the military control. All 
these difficulties arose, and nearly drove the tottering 
Ministry of Lord Grey into a premature grave. Hob- 
house, with many compliments—sincere ones, for every- 
body liked and trusted him—was shifted into the post 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
modern politician will be interested to learn that the 
‘Irish Office in Queen Anne’s Gate was at that date 
manned by two clerks and three messengers. How 
Hobhouse would have acquitted himself we do not know, 
because he had hardly kissed hands on his new appoint- 
ment when his House of Commons career was inter- 
rupted by the resignation of both his seat and his office. 
The. Westminster Radicals were much opposed to the 
house-and-window tax, and worried their member 
on the subject. At first Hobhouse rode the high horse 
and refused to give pledges. Yielding to pressure, and 


at a meeting of ratepayers, which he describes as ‘‘ very 


disagreeable ’’, he promised to vote against the house- 
and-window tax, not being a member of the Govern- 
ment at the time. Subsequently the Government de- 
clared that the house-and-window tax was essential to 
the revenue, and the Irish Secretary had to choose 
between (1) voting for it and damning the consequences, 
(2) resigning his post in the Government and voting 
against the tax, (3) resigning his seat in the House 
and keeping his office, and (4) resigning both his office 
and his seat. Hobhouse chose the last course for 
reasons which he does not make clear to us. When 
Lord Althorp asked him why he did not adopt course 2 
—resign his post, not his seat, and vote against the 
tax—Hobhouse replied that in his conscience he be- 
lieved the tax to be necessary. In that case, it seems 
to us, Hobhouse’s proper course would have been to 
resign his seat—that he owed to Westminster—and to 
keep his post as Irish Secretary, as he was strongly 
pressed to do by Lord Althorp and Lord Grey. He 
might then have found another seat if he did not like to 
seek re-election at Westminster. However, he resigned 
seat and office, and (as invariably happens when a man 
makes an unnecessarily big sacrifice to principle) he was 
misunderstood, reviled, and driven out of his con- 
stituency at the risk of his life. A year or two after- 
wards he was returned for Nottingham, and a little later 
he accepted the office of Woods and Forests with a seat 
in the Cabinet, but without a seat in the House of 
Commons. But it is as member for Westminster that 
John Cam Hobhouse will live in history, and that posi- 
tion he lost ‘by an excess of conscientiousness. There 
is a great deal of most interesting gossip about the 
politics of the great Reform Bill and the intrigues and 
dissensions of Lord Grey’s Cabinets. It would be diffi- 
cult to say who was the vainer or more selfish intriguer, 
Lord Durham or Lord Brougham—both ruined their 
careers by bad temper and overweening egoism. Lord 
Grey seems to have been weak, vacillating and too 
susceptible of flattery ; Lord Melbourne, boisterous and 
swilling his wine. Lord Althorp said shrewdly of him- 
self that he had neither great talents nor bad temper ; 
so nobody paid any attention to him in the Cabinet. 
Party chiefs are certainly not heroes to their colleagues, 
as these recollections show us in a well-bred, entertain- 
ing way. Hobhouse is not so bitter as Creevey, but he 
gives us to understand plainly enough that the world 
was governed with very little wisdom in the great and 
glorious days of the first Reform Bill. 


CAMBRIDGE PLATE. 


“The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges.’’ By 
E. Alfred Jones. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1910. 84s. net. 


4 te fatal year for the plate of Cambridge was 1642. 

Charles I. was at Nottingham, and his friends at 
both universities gave him a hint that the colleges had 
more plate than they could use, and that the majority of 
the fellows would be glad to hand over to their King an 
amount which would represent a very considerable 
monetary value. Private advice was sent to the leaders 
of the Royalist party in Cambridge and an official letter 
to the vice-chancellor, asking that the colleges should 
‘* deposit their plate into our hands, for the better 
security and safety thereof’’. The last clause is not 
so ironical as it sounds: the letter goes on to say that 
intelligence had been received that a general sequestra- 
tion was intended by the Parliamentary faction, and a 
promise was given to return the same or its equivalent 
when the present troubles came to an end. 

The majority of the colleges (there were quite a few 
exceptions) obeyed at once, and most of it was entrusted 
to Barnabas Oley, of Clare, and John Barwick, of 
S. John’s. It did not all reach the King ; Cromwell 
himself, ‘‘ with a disorderly band of peasants on foot, 
lay in wait for the rich booty at a place called Lowler 
(Lolworth?) Hedges, betwixt Cambrige and Hunting- 
don’’, and succeeded in intercepting about a third of 
the whole, valued at various sums between £8000 and 
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£20,000; and he sent up to London as prisoners the 
Masters of S. John’s and Jesus and the President of 
Queens’ for having been too forward in the business of 
collecting it and sending it off. But much reached its 
destination ; all the 2065 ounces, for instance, from 
S. John’s (including presumably the other half of the 
set of apostle spoons now at Christ’s, which had been 

' divided by Lady Margaret between her two founda- 
tions), and 591 ounces gilt, 923 silver from Queens’ ; we 
know on the other hand, from an entry in the journals 
of the Commons, that the Magdalene plate was taken, 
and “‘ referred to my Lord of Manchester to be disposed 
of for the use of the public ’’. 

Corpus Christi, Christ’s, Trinity Hall, and S. 
Catherine’s were on the Parliamentary side, or at least 
their Masters were, and their plate stayed at home, with 
the result that the first two have the most magnificent 
collections in Cambridge at the present day ; Pembroke 
is not far behind, but its fame rests particularly on two 
cups with which the most loyal college could not part— 
one given by the foundress, and another bearing on it 
the threat ‘‘ Qui alienaverit anathema sit ’’. 

Although 1642 was the worst year for the Cambridge 
plate, there have been other losses. The university, in a 
burst of Protestantism under Edward VI., sold its great 
silver cross for £92 8s., and had to buy another inferior 
one in Queen Mary’s reign for £30; Corpus sold plate 
in 1648 and 1656, not for the King, but to pay its bills, 
the college being at the time in desperate financial cir- 
cumstances ; in 1693 its sacramental plate was stolen, 
and there was another burglary in 1773; Sidney Sussex 
sold a good deal in 1671 to get money to roof the chapel ; 
S. Catherine’s sold 1600 ounces in 1687 for £405 
16s. 2d., and parted with more in 1691 to buy some, of a 
new pattern ; in 1800 Caius lost 2000 ounces, including 
the splendid salver given by Dr. Caius at the dedication 
festival in 1558. The combination-room had_ been 
forcibly entered a few weeks before, after which Wil- 
liams, the architect, said that he would make a burglar- 
proof closet; this was, however, broken open a few 
weeks after its completion and the whole of the contents 
taken. 

But, with all its misfortunes, Cambridge still possesses 
one of the finest collections of plate in the world; and 
it owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Jones and the Pitt 
Press for producing this fine volume. There is a general 
introduction, dealing with the various types of old 
English silver, adducing examples from all kinds of 
collections, a hundred and twenty pages of descriptive 
text, and a hundred and twenty plates, which illustrate 
particularly every piece of first-rate importance in the 
university. The reproductions do not seem quite on the 
same brilliant level as those in the same writer’s account 
of the Emperor of Russia’s English plate, but there is no 
doubt that they give in all cases an adequate representa- 
tion of the original object, and the twenty in photo- 
gravure are especially to be praised. Nor can we doubt 
that the arrangement adopted in the former volume, by 
which the picture was placed as nearly as possible 
opposite the text describing it, was much more con- 
venient than that of the present volume, where all the 
pictures come together at the end; they are numbered 
only, and do not even bear the name of the college to 
which the plate belongs. 

Mr. Jones is essentially a describer, and his descrip- 
tions show not only an acute and observant eye but great 
knowledge of the types of the various pieces which he 
describes, with their variants elsewhere, as well as of the 
whole history of decorative ornament in England. He 
does. not adopt the ‘‘ natural history method ’’, as Henry 
Bradshaw would have called it—the method that Brad- 
shaw’s disciple Proctor used when dealing with early 
printed books and that Dr. James uses in his catalogues 
of Cambridge manuscripts. An alternative method to 
that employed by Mr. Jones, and one which some might 
consider preferable, would have been to print early lists 
of plate—such are extant at almost every college in the 
shape of audits or inventories—and to work through 
them, seeing exactly what remains of the original 
treasures. From such a process more valuable results 
might have been obtained historically, but it is clear 


that Mr. Jones is more of an artist than an historian. 
To take a single example : the ostrich-egg cup at Corpus 


is rightly identified with that bequeathed to the college- 


in 1596 by Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London ; but is 
the egg—not of course the mount—identical with that 
previously in the college’s possession? If so, it was 
given to the Guild of S. Mary in 1342 by Henry Tangmer, 
and by the Guild transferred to the college; possibly 
used as a pyx for the sacrament, broken between 1553 
and 1557 and mended, and then perhaps given by the 
college to Fletcher and left back by him to its old home. 
This theory may be without foundation ; but it is the pre- 
sent belief of some members of the college that the cup 
is to be identified with the ‘‘ Gripe’s Eye ”’ (griffin’s egg) 
of the old inventories; and at least deserves a mention. 

The inscriptions on the pieces of plate are generally 
correctly given; it may be mentioned that the verse on 
the standing cup at Pembroke is 


‘*WaSayn denes yt es me dere 
for hes lof drenk and mak gud cher ”’. 


Mr. Jones gives ‘‘ her’’ for ‘‘ hes’, which un- 
reasonably makes S. Denis into a female saint. In the 
inscription on the ‘* anathema cup ”’ at the same college 
(rather unfortunately, as it was part of the page sent 
round with the prospectus) ‘‘ eigé ’’ is of course an error 
for ‘‘ eidé ’’ ; and there are several small points, mainly 
of a paleographical character, in which the transcrip- 
tion is not accurate. These are all to be found in the 
description of the cup in Messrs. Atkinson and Foster’s 
book on Cambridge plate, whence Mr. Jones must have 
taken the words without correction from the original. 
Would it not have been possible to send the proofs to 
some don more or less archeologically inclined at every 
college, and thus avoid the risk of such errors ? 

These small matters of detail, however, by no means 
affect the artistic value of the book, which is high indeed. 
The whole forms a valuable and complete text-book for 
the study of English plate: a general investigation of 
forms, put together from the widest knowledge, in the 
introduction ; careful descriptions of individual cases 
given with artistic accuracy in the text; and a series of 
plates sufficient to illustrate the subject at large. 


IN TIPPU TIB’S STRONGHOLD. 


“ Fighting the Slave Hunters in Central Africa.” By 
Alfred J. Swann. London: Seeley. 1910. 16s. net. 


A QUARTER of a century has wrought great 

changes at the heart of Africa, changes vividly 
Sllustrated in this book. Mr. Swann went to Central 
Africa in 1882 in the service of the London Missionary 
Society, and this book is the record of his part in the 
breaking of the slave traffic, in furthering the interests 
of civilisation, and incidentally in extending the sphere 
of British influence in the Dark Continent. Africa to-day 
is not only not the Africa that Burton and Speke and 
Livingstone knew: it is not the Africa Mr. Swann 
first knew. Slavery still exists; and there are still vast 
fields for humanity and the missionary to conquer. But 
many of the strongholds of the Tippu Tibs and the 
Rumalizas to-day fly a European flag, and travellers of 
the glorified Cook’s tourist order, like Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Roosevelt, may make their way from Mombasa to 
Khartum with safety where men like Mr. Swann were 
at the mercy of Arab raider and native traitor. Sir 
H. H. Johnston, in an introduction, says the book 
gives the romance of East Africa before it became 
tourist-trodden and vulgarised. ‘‘ This quality is irre- 
coverable.’’ Romance we surrender with regret, but 
we must admit that Roosevelts and Churchills are 
preferable to Tippu Tibs. And yet the bad old days 
from which Central Africa has been rescued were not 
without their relief after all. If there had been no Tippu 
Tibs and no Rumalizas there would have been no call 
to the Livingstones and the Spekes, the Johnstons and 
the Swanns, and a great chapter in the story of the 
onward march of civilisation would be wanting. 

Mr. Swann’s account of the conflict which raged 


round the northern end of Lake Tanganyika is unlike 
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anything we have read before. His loathing of the 
horrors he saw, and his devotion to the Society for 
which he worked, did not blind him to qualities which 
are not always obvious to missionary zeal. When the 
Belgians on the confines of the Congo State are charged 
with barbarities it may be well to remember the nature 
of their task as witnessed by Mr. Swann. How far the 
criticisms of the Congo officials have been just Mr. 
Swann does not. pretend to say, but what he knows is 
that the Belgians: have had to deal with some of the most 
savage and intractable cannibal tribes, in circumstances 
which would tax the abilities of the most experienced 
agents of civilisation. Even the Arab slave-trader may 
have his good points. Tippu Tib and others, fiends in 
the eyes of native and European alike, assisted white 
men who had no call on their protection, and Mr. Swann 
owed his life to Tippu Tib’s intervention at Ujiji. It is 
something that one who has devoted so much of his 
life as Mr. Swann to crushing slavery can write of a 
notorious trafficker like Tippu Tib: ‘‘ It would perhaps 
have been putting into practice that justice which I 
never ceased to hold before him as our standard, if, 
when he died, some of our great geographical societies 
in Europe had acknowledged how much they were in- 
debted to Tippu Tib for allowing explorers to travel 
where he was in power, collecting valuable scientific 
data’’. Ina remarkable passage Mr. Swann tells of 
an interview he had with Tippu Tib when he was sum- 
moned to appear at Zanzibar in an action brought by 
Stanley for damages after the Emin Pasha relief expedi- 
tion. ‘‘ Stanley accused me of hindering him on his 
journey to find Emin Pasha. If I had wished to stop him 
I should not have played with the matter by sending 400 
men instead of 600 as per contract : I should have killed 
him years ago. I do not simply hinder, I destroy! If 
I assist it is at all costs.’’ Tippu Tib was furious when 
he thought of what he did for Stanley in his first and 
second journeys through the country. ‘‘In order to 
make a big work out of nothing ’’, he said, ‘‘ he went 
up the Congo to find Emin Pasha ; why not have walked 
up the much less expensive road from the East Coast? ”’ 
““Tell Europe Stanley lies ’’, he added later. Tippu Tib 
could not understand why Europe wanted to dispossess 
him. Mr. Swann told him why. ‘‘ Who is to be my 
judge? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ Europe ’’, answered Mr. Swann, 
Then Tippu Tib said: ‘‘ I see clouds in the sky. The 
thunder is near. I am going’’, and Mr. Swann knew 
that he was listening to the capitulation of Central 
Africa’s great man-hunter. 

Something for the sportsman, something for the 
naturalist, something for the statesman will be found 
in Mr. Swann’s pages; sometimes exciting, sometimes 
picturesque, always informing. The moral of it all is 
well pointed by Sir H. H. Johnston. ‘‘ The real truth 
is that Africa is becoming more interesting than ever, 
the problems more complex, the history of its past—its 
distant past—better and better known, the condition of 
its native inhabitants far, far and away happier than in 
the times of which Mr. Swann writes.’’ We have 
heard much of the conquest of Africa by fire and sword : 
here we have a record of conquest by appeal, by 
character and by Christianity. 


NOVELS. 


“A Trader's Daughter.” By W. Angus Kingon. 
London: Ouseley. 1910. 6s. 

** Now I have you, and you will die, while she—ah, 
she is mine! ’’ Thus the villain to the hero, once more. 
It was not the first chance he had had of killing him, 
but even now he didn’t, because the hero was still 
wanted later on—though you are invited to believe that 
it was only the villain’s villainous preference for 
‘* something lingering ’’ that led to the hero’s being 
left tied up to a tree in the African sun—to be released 
of course by the faithful Kaffir servant Makana. And 
the trader’s daughter was making a good fight of it 
when the hero (who was an earl in disguise, as well as 
a converted atheist) rushed out of the bush in the very 
nick of time; for the villain had been delayed a whole 
night not only by the lady’s teeth and finger-nails but 


by the providential presence in the air of Kaffir bogies, 
at which, as a wicked gun-running white man, he was 
naturally terrified. So she was saved, and the trusty 
Makana pursued the dastard into the forest and 
crucified him on another tree with two wooden pegs— 
the author apologetically reminding us that Makana 
was only a heathen and had never: heard of the text 
** Vengeance is Mine ’’. Mr. Kingon’s narrative style 
is as amateurish as his choice .of incident: yet we 
hesitate to prescribe more practice. 


“The Drums of War.” By Henry De Vere Stacpoole. 
London: Murray. 1910. 6s. 


It is difficult to analyse the undoubted charm of this 
novel, for a moment’s reflection shows the absurdity 
and bad taste of the relations between the hero and the 
woman whom he had known as.a child, rescued as a 
girl from infamy in Paris, bestowed upon a tame 
musician, and finally (all inconvenient persons being 
killed off) discovered to be the centre of his universe. 
But—old as is the theme—there really is charm in the 
story of the other girl whom, in a previous life, the same 
hero had loved and slain. We cannot forgive Mr. 
Stacpoole for declining from the tragedy of this passion 
upon the bathos of a happy ending, when a broken- 
hearted man finds that his destiny really had been to 
make the last in a series of lovers of a woman who 
had never moved him. But we like the glimpses of 
Paris under the Second Empire and—better—of an old 
German schloss shrouded in such an atmosphere as 
Poe might have depicted. 


“A Marriage under the Terror.” By Patricia Went- 
worth. London: Melrose. 1910. 6s. 


This story has been awarded first prize by three lady 
novelists of distinction. What more can the mere 
reviewer say? It is a romance of the French Revolu- 
tion, with conventional characters (ardent but high- 
principled revolutionary politician rescues and loves a | 
girl of the noblesse whose relatives had been murdered). 
But there is vigour in the descriptions, the incidents 
are exciting, and the author knows her period. We 
had not supposed that there could be so much fresh- 
ness in a novel written to-day about this particular 
epoch. The lady’s emotions towards her Jacobin lover 
are exactly what could have been foretold, and it is really 
in little subsidiary sketches that the author succeeds 
in making an individual impression. 


“ At all Hazards: a Story of the English Revolution.”’ 
By Frances Heath Freshfield. London: Allen. 
1910. 6s. 

It is perhaps because Macaulay has described so 
vividly the reign of James II. that writers of avowed 
fiction have been a little shy of venturing on to the 
same ground. Politics is but the background of the 
present story, though the central male figure is a 
courtier with an unsafe habit of publishing seditious 
pamphlets surreptitiously. His niece is the most im- 
portant person in the book, and Miss Freshfield has 
drawn a successful portrait of a girl, with brains and 
spirit, whose love-story is well worth telling. The book 
is certainly above the level of historical novels: the 
author knows her period, but does not parade historical 
learning or archaic language, and the characters are 
people in whose doings we can take a lively interest. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“A Japanese Artist in London.” By Yoshio Markino. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1910. 6s. net. 

Mr. Markino’s publishers will probably implore him not to 
become too English. His quaint solecisms and English all 
his own throw into relief all that he means to say. He 
succeeds best when he fails. It is the kind of book a very 
clever man might write were he to aim deliberately at vivid- 
ness and point by pretended ignorance of the English which 
most of us use. Mr. Markino can write vividly in a 
strange tongue because he has a quick sympathy and a quick 
eye. He reveals himself intimately without being egotistical. 
The things we get to know about him he tells by inadvertence 
when he gives us his impressions of English life and manners. 
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The whole thing is so artless that if we were naturally of a 
suspicious nature we should suspect it of being artful. It is 
long since we read any book with such entire pleasure. 


‘In Lotus-Land Japan.” By Herbert G. Ponting. London: Mac- 
millan. 2ls. net. 

This will take a high place among the many other books 
(everyone is writing or reading about Japan, to judge by the 
public library returns) which help the modern tourist to mis- 
understand the Far East. The writer has been to Japan more 
than once, and has therefore been able to see more and mis- 
interpret more than the ordinary run of tourist. The book 
should be popular. 


a, =e By W. A. Hirst. With an Introduction by Martin 
ume. London: Unwin. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Unwin is doing good service to commercial men and 
investors by the production of his ‘‘ South American Series ’’, 
of which this volume on the Argentine Republic is the 
fourth. Here the author perhaps attempts too much. Each 
one of the dozen or twenty subjects to which he devotes a 
chapter or half a chapter apiece—physical features, geology, 
anthropology, the Spanish colonial system, Jesuit missions, 
the English invasion, War of Independence, and subsequent 
history down to the present time—demands a volume to 
itselt. How futile is the attempt to give the reader any 
clear idea of the course of events and the state of the people 
during the fifty or sixty years following the war with Spain! 
‘Literature ’’, too, despatched in half a dozen perfunctory 
pages! Yet this is a profoundly interesting subject. The 
best in Argentine letters came to light during a period of 
unexampled savagery. There were gleams of genius then; 
but it came to nothing. It was, perhaps, smothered by the 
new ideals which sprang into existence with the suspension 
of hostilities and the coming of material prosperity. These 
are matters on which Mr. Hirst does not touch ; nor, perhaps, 
are they wanted in his book. We have not in England quite 
the same feeling for a South American Republic as we have 
for, let us say, Canada. Argentina is regarded mainly as a 
field for British enterprise and capital. On all such matters 
there is the fullest information in Mr. Hirst’s book. 


Messrs. Routledge are publishing a series of ‘‘ Books that 
Marked Epochs”, Certainly the first dozen volumes bear out 
the title of the series. To name a few there are the ‘“ Ethics 
of Aristotle”’, the ‘‘ Essays of Lord Bacon”, the ‘‘ Poetical Works 
of William Blake”, and the ‘Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius”. 
In each case the edition or translation is a classic one, and 
the books are prettily bound in blue and white. The series is 
published at half-a-crown a volume. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juin. 

This number is a good one. M. Augustin Filon writes 
with excellent taste and judgment of Edward VII. As a 
sympathetic character-sketch it is easily the best we have 
seen in any language. In no department of King Edward's 
activity does the writer enter into detail, but he gives a general 
impression which is excellent and is accurate not only from 
the French point of view but also from the English, for, as 
readers of the ‘‘ Revue ’’ are well aware, M. Filon is well ac- 
quaimted with English politics and the principal figures 
in them. M. Bertrand gives us a brilliant piece of word- 
painting in a description of a trip to the Red Sea, and 
M. Nordmann has a charming essay on the metamorphoses 
of stars. Everyone who has seen the Salon will appreciate 
M. ‘de Sizeranne’s temperate but acute criticisms. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


King Edward, his personality, his influence on affairs and 
the conditions of kingship in the modern State fi]]l many pages 
of the June Reviews. The Bishop of Ripon writes “ an appre- 
ciation ’’, and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott discusses the Crown and 
the Constitution in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’. ‘The final 
lesson of the King’s reign’’, says the Bishop of Ripon, “ is 
the lesson simple and continuously true; it is the value of 
personality.”” In King Edward it is recognised that we have 
lost one who was a steadying factor in great affairs. ‘‘ He 
was one whose place and personality made him a force on 
the side of national stability, a force valuable at all times, 
but more than ever valuable in times of national anxiety.”’ 
Mr. Marriott asks whether the sphere of the direct influence 
of the Sovereign has tended to widen or contract within the 
last few decades. ‘Of the formal executive powers of the 
Crown there has been in the last few years an extension truly 
amazing.’’ On the political side the difference between the 
conditions of Queen Victoria’s and King George’s accession 
is striking. ‘The political activities and influence of a 
British ruler are now bounded only by the globe’’, and the 


Crown has become ‘“‘ in an especial sense the centre and symbol 
and guardian and embodiment of a new idea—the sentiment 
of imperial unity ’’. 

‘“‘ Blackwood ” takes the trouble to deny that the policy of 
Edward VII. was Machiavellian because certain ingenious 
persons have thought they detected cunning and duplicity in 
his interest in foreign affairs. ‘‘ As Edward VII. dominated 
society by a mixture of suavity and sternness, so he 
dominated the politics of the world by a firmness which made 
clear his purpose, by a willingness to accommodate which 
proved his sympathy with others.” In “ Blackwood’s "” 
opinion ‘it is hardly too much to say that our friendship 
with France is the sole and authentic work of Edward VII.” 
Mr. Walter Jerrold in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’—his article 
should be read together with M. Paul Bourget’s on 
France and England in the ‘‘ English Review ’’—says that 
Edward VII. was the only Parisian King for many genera- 
tions past. ‘‘He was not merely the only Parisian King, 
but was a great deal more Parisian than any President of 
the Republic has ever been.’’ He alone could have made 
the entente, says Mr. Jerrold. Mr. Dillon, in the same 
Review, describes King Edward as the ‘‘ deus ex machina ”’ in 
foreign affairs. When he came to the throne ‘‘ Great Britain 
was beset on all sides by unfriendly forces, mighty enough— 
were they but properly organised—to cripple her’’. That to 
King Edward was due the credit for peaceful developments 
Mr. Dillon has no doubt. If his réle was as narrow as has 
been affirmed, ‘‘if he only contributed to clear the ground 
for the glorious fabrics which were designed by his ingenious 
Ministers, how did it come to pass that before his accession 
neither the Ministers nor their predecessors had realised or 
conceived those ambitious designs, some of which were 
obviously, others presumably, beyond the reach of diplomatic 
skill?’’ Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency—also in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary ’’—in an article on Kingship and Liberty, shows 
the changes which have overtaken ideas as to both. ‘‘ The 
higher unity that is in view is between Liberty that has no 
touch of license and Kingship that has no touch of 
tyranny.”’ He finds in ‘‘the recent marvellous procession 
through Westminster Hall of men and women of all ‘classes 
the visible sign of the spiritual bond between Kingship and 
Liberty that has been wrought by the dead King and by his 
living subjects’. The change which the monarchy as an 
institution has undergone with the growth of democracy and 
popular liberty forms the keynote of Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 
admirable essay on King Edward in the ‘ Cornhill’’. 
Like Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sydney Low, in the ‘‘ English 
Review ’’, does not agree that the King was a mere figurehead 
and assistant in great works. ‘‘ The King found his oppor- 
tunity ’’, writes Mr. Low, “in the domain of international 
affairs, and used it with consummate art and extraordinary 
success.’” His Majesty showed that monarchy is something 
more than a mere survival, and, says Mr. Low, “ for such 
a character, so keenly ulive to human sympathy and human 
approval, so eager to win applause and exhibit capacity in 
action, the réle assigned to kingship in the modern English 
system of government must sometimes have been irksome”’. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin devotes the whole of his survey of 
imperial and foreign affairs in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ”’ 
to King Edward and his reign. Mr. Walter Sichel follows 
with an article on the privileges of kingship, quoting 
Disraeli’s line: ‘‘ The Honse of Commons is the house of a 
few ; the Soverei-, voreign of all’’, and Mr. Sydney 
Brooks urges that political parties owe it to the dead and to 
the living to come together in a spirit of conciliation and 
unselfishness. He sees none powerful and persuasive enough 
to bring about a conference which could take advantage of 
the influences and emotions of the hour unless it be King 
George V. Mr. Garvin takes much the same view. It was, 
he says, ‘‘ King Edward’s deep wish that the great party 
quarrel should be compromised, and had he lived there is 
little doubt he would have used every legitimate resource of 
the Crown to restore peace at home’’. Difficult as is the task 
of adjustment, the problem, Mr. Garvin thinks, may be solved 
with the aid of a little determined goodwill. The ‘‘ English 
Review ’’, from the Radical standpoint, takes a similar 
line; but the ‘‘ National’’, its whole-hearted sympathy 
with those who would pay any tribute to the memory of 
Edward VII. notwithstanding, will not hear of truce of 
compromise. There are many among all parties, it recognises, 
who would welcome a revival of the precedent of 1884, “‘ when 
upon the initiative of the Crown the two parties were induced 
to settle acute differences amid general approval. But the 
position is totally different to-day, because althongh Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour effectively represent the Unionist 
party there is no one to effectively represent the coalition 
except irresponsible determined wreckers of the Constitution ’’. 


The Molly Maguires, suggests Mr. Maxse, make a Round . 


Table Conference impossible. 
(Continued on page 764.) 
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SCOPTISH PROWDENT INSTITUTION 


ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
Acoumulated Funde exceed 214,000,000. 
No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, Bic. 


Leadon Office 
West End No, PALL MALL, siW. 
Head Offica - EDINBURGH. 


Lal 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825. Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—Ali With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID, 


“t 
Head. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Aécidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepartd to act as TRUSTER and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full partioulars of all classes of insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 
Board of Directors. 


Arrep James Esq., 
Lord Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. " 

H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M2. 

Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. - 

Ste 


me rete on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 

vances ie on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. » 


+o JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ... ...£1,750,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300.000. 
PAID-UP"CAPITAL... £30,000. 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts’ securing a Bonus of £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Piace, London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000, 


The Empire Guarantee 
: AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
ai? PROSPECFUSES ON, APPLICA TION. 


7 ‘WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 
pox’ Orrict—66-68 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


Wituiam Mutier, Esq. 
Haney Scot’, Esq., F. R.S., 
D.Sc, 


Rt. Hon. Viscount VALENTIA, | C.B. 
=" MaV.O., M.P. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features : 
QUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL. EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (OF LONDON). 
Founded 1830. | Funds £2,875,000. 


This old Mutual Society transacts ome those classes of business usually undertaken 


by a purely Life Assurance 


Surplus disclosed ... 
current series ... Compo Compound. 
RESULTS Belance of. £2, £78,544 


NOTE.—Policies which become claims before the next distribution of 
bonus pie, cons sons an interim Bonus at the FULL rate 
last declared 


Write for 


Prospectus to— 
39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lro. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 
Life. Endowments. House Purchase. 
Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total Funds, £2,400,000. 
Claims Paid, £6,900,000. 


Applications for Agency Appointments for gentlemen able to influence good busines 


are invited. J, A. JEFFERSON, Secretary. 
Curer Orrices:—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH OUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX. Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is net 
payable on-that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which. is limited 
te one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 
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Two articles of considerable interest by experts in the 
Nineteenth Century’ are Sir Harry Johnston’s on The, 
Negro and Religion”? and Sir Leslie Probyn’s:on ‘‘ Aleohot 
and the African ’’. The drink problem in Africa is an anxious 
one not only in the present but in its bearing on the future. 
Sir Leslie Probyn, as Governor of Sierra Leone, has had 
opportunities both of witnessing the temptations to drink in 
duJl African villages, and the efforts which the missionaries 
and the officials have made to save the native from the fire- 
water curse. . ‘‘ In order that the best results may be obtained ”’, 
he says, ‘‘it is necessary that the temperance work of the 
missions should be absolutely, completely separated from the 
dogma of denominaticn.’’ What religion has done for the 
negro Sir Harry Johnston shows; the influence of Chris- 
tianity has saved more than one sharp racial war’ between 
black and white. When the white man complains of the in- 
fluence of Exeter Hall and the effect of negro emancipation, 
Sir Harry Johnston replies that there is scarcely any part 
of America, tropical or sub-tropical, which can point to an 
output of vegetable or mineral products in the days of slavery 
equal proportionately to the output from the same regions 
under freedom. Turgueneff is the subject of two articles 
in the ‘‘Fortnightly’’, one by Mr. Francis Gribble, 
who deals with him mainly as a lover, a victim to feminine 
fascinations, ‘‘no self-reliant, resolute Don Juan”’ ; the 
other by Mr. R. H. P. Curle, who discusses Turgueneff’s 
philosophy of life, its bewilderment and its illusion. In the 
**English Review’’ Vernon Lee takes Meredith and Mr. 
Henry James as studies in the handling of words, and Mr. 
Frank Harris continues his studies of the Women of 
Shakespeare. In ‘“ Blackwood’s ’’ Sir Hugh Clifford starts a 
series of picturesque sketches ‘‘In Kambodia’’; and the 
writer of ‘‘ Musings Without Method”’ sharply criticises the 
administration of Sir Eldon Gorst ; he is uncertain whether 
Sir Eldon’s view of the duty of Government amounts to tragedy 
orcomedy. In the ‘‘Contemporary’’ Sir Edwin Pears has 
twenty-five pages on developments in Turkey during the 
last two years. He is not uncritical, but he argues that 
there has been real progress, and incidentally he says that 
“the advice of well-wishers of Turkey in regard to the 
Albanians is simple: Drop the old method of treating them. 
Do not give occasion for it to be said that the new Govern- 
ment is in Albania no better than the old. I feel confident 
that such is the line of action which men like Hakki Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, and Talaat Bey would prefer to follow’”’. 
The ‘‘ National Review ’’ prints an account by Mr. Frank E. 
Verney of the cutting-up of a tiny British force at Satiru, 
twelye miles from Sokoto,.in 1906: the very simplicity of his 
narrative throwing the tragedy of this incident of Empire in 
North-Western Nigeria into sharper relief. 

“The Rubber Madness in the City’’ is the general title 
of three articles in the ‘‘ Financial Review of Reviews ”’, 
which will be read all the more carefully perhaps as a conse- 
quence of the slump. Mr. W. R. Lawson writes on the 
Gamble in Shares with the object of showing that prices 
went up beyond a point justified by the laws of supply and 
demand ; some of Mr. Lawson’s figures are a little confusing ; 
Mr. T. H. Reid enlarges on some of the risks and dangers of 
plantation enterprise, especially. as affecting the newer com- 
panies ; and Mr. C. R. Hennings says that artificial rubber 
is an accomplished fact, though he does not imagine that 
commercially it will sound the death-knell yet awhile of 
natural rubber. 


For this Week’s Books see page 766. 


38th HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
JUNE 12th. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Financial condition of many Hospitals most eritical. 


Cost of Treatment and 
Number of Patients | RAPIDLY INCREASING. 


Subseriptions and 


} STEADILY DECLINING. 


Please send something to the Vicar of your Parish, or to the Minister of lace 
of, Worship, or to the LORD MAYOR, Mansion House, EC) 


There is no sum too large—there can be none too smail. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron - H.M. THE KING. Tho Right Won, THE LOND MAYOR. 


Offices in connection with the Mansion House : 
; 18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Bankers : . Secretary : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. SIR EDMUND HAY CURRIE. 
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Every Car delivered brings a Testimonial. 


“A spiendid hill-climber.” 
15 pb Had a did trip, miles without any trouble. _ 
> splendid hill-climber, speaking quite 
(Signed) Jounw MarsHatu.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. “‘ 21,” post free on application. ' 
Argylis, Ltd., Alexandria, N.B. 
Tel. : “ Autocar, Alexandria.” "Phone Nos. 862, 863 Royal, Glasgow. 


Street, W. 
Tel. : ‘‘ Carguiless, London.” 


To have a Car 


Showrooms : 
Mitchell Street. 


| Tel. : ‘ Autocar, Glasgow.” 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION,. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, 


The Best Remedy known for 
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AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTW’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, 
F at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT sai 
and COLOMBO. 
Manacers~¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
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F to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
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14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
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A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. ’ 


The List will Close on or before TUESDAY, 14th June, 1910. 


THE ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886.) 


SHARE CAPITAL (issued). 


DEBENTURE CAPITAL (Issued). 


5 per Cent. Preferred Stock .. ... £2,125,000 4 per Cent. First Debenture Stock £1,700,000 


£4,250,000 


4 per Cent. Second Debenture Stock 
Ordinary Stock eee 2,125,000 5 per Cent. Debenture Stock ads 


1,700,000 
2,600,000 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Secured by a Trust Deed reserving to the Company the right to create and 
issue farther Debenture Stock (of which this issue forms part) at the rate 
of £4,000 per mile of additional line acquired by the Company, or of new 
line of the Company for the time being constructed or in course of con- 
struction or about to be constructed in excess of the mileage belonging to 
the Company in operation on February 6, 1907. The present issue and any 
further stock which may be issued pursuant to the right reserved to the 
Company as above-mentioned will rank pari passu with the £2,600,000 Five 
per Cent. Debenture Stock already issued. 


At £108} per cent., payable as follows ;— 
£5 0 O on 
5600,, otment. 
85 0 O ,, 26th July, 1910. 


35 0 0 ;, 80th August, 1910. 
2810 0 ;. 27th September, 1910. 


Total £108 10 0 per £100 Stock. 


Bearer Script will be issued after allotment, and will be exchanged for 
registered Debenture Stock Certificates after October 1, 1910, the registered 
Debenture Stock being transferable in amounts not involving a fraction of £1. 

The interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders on April 1 
and October 1 in each year. The first payment of Interest at the rate of 
6 per cent.-per annum, calculated upon the instalments as due, will be made 
= October 1, 1910, on presentation of the Coupon attached to the Bearer 

ript. 

ayment in full on Allotment, and on the due dates of the instalments, 
can be made under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

THE DIRECTORS OF THE ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RATL- 
WAY COMPANY, LIMITED, have authorised THe Lonpon Joint Stock 
Bank, Limirep, and Parr’s Bank, Limited, as Bankers of the Company, to 
receive applications for £1,000,000 5 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Com- 
pany. ranking pari passu with the existing issue of £2,600,000. 

he whole or any part of the Stock is redeemable at the Company’s option 
at any time after June 30, 1930, at 110 per cent., on six calendar months’ 
notice to. the Stockholders. This Stock has a charge upon the undertakigg 
of the ey —— to the First and Second Debenture Stocks), under 
Trust Deeds, dated February 6, 1907, canny 19, 1909, August 9, 1909, and 
June 8, 1910, made between the Company and the Trustees. 

The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, works this 
Company’s railway and is entitled to the gross receipts of the undertaking 
‘and covenants to pay to this Company the sums necessary for the payment 
of the following interest and dividends, viz. :— 

1; Interest on the First, Second and Five per Cent. Debenture Stocks 
se the £1,000,000 Debenture Stock of the present issue) and on any 
issue of Debenture Stock or Debentures hereafter made by this Company 
with the previous consent. of the Pacific Compafiy. 2. Dividend on the 
Preferred Stock:—(a) At the same rate as may be paid on the 5 per cent. 
First Preference Stock of the Pacific Company; and in addition (b) a 
dividend equal to the dividend or bonus in excess of 5 per cent., but not 
to exceed 6 per cent., as may be paid for the year on the Ordinary Stock of 
the Pacific Company ; (c) a dividend of } per cent. per annum in respect of 
every year for which dividends or bonuses at a rate exceeding 7 per cent. 
per annum shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the Pacific Company ; and 

d) a dividerid of 4 percent. per annum in respect of every year for which 
ividends or bonuses at the rate of 10 per cent. Yr annum or in excess of 
that rate shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the Pacific Company. 3. 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock :—(a) ‘At the same rate as may be paid 
on the 5 per cent. Second Preference Stock of the Pacific Company; and in 
addition (b) a dividend equal to the dividend or bonus in excess of 5 per 
vent., but not to exceed 6 per cent., as may be paid for the year on the 
Ordinary Stock of the Pacific Company; (c) a dividend of 4 per cent. per 
annum in respect of every year for. which dividends or bonuses at a rate 
exceeding 7 per cent. per annum shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the 
Pacific Company; and (d) a dividend of 4 per cent. per annum in respect 
of every year for which dividends or bonuses at a rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum or in excess of that rate shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the 
Pacific Company. 
The margin of the income of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Com- 
any, Limited, on June 30, 1909, after the payment of the interest on its De- 
ntue Stocks and including amounts payable under the agreements for work- 
ing this Company’s Railway, the Bahia Blanca and North Western Railway, 
the Argentine Transandine aommey | and the Villa Maria and Rufino 
Railway, was £715,464. The Reserve Funds of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company, Limited, at June 30, 1099, stood at £700,517 12s. 1d. It 
has paid seven per cent. per annum on its Ordinary Stock for the five 
ears ending June 30, 1908, and five per cent. for the year ending June 30, 


The Reserve Funds of this yong: at June 30, 1909, were as follows: 
General Reserve Fund, £68,942 16s. 9d.; Insurance Fund, £29,361 8s. lld., 
both invested on approved securities. The interest on the Reserve Funds is 
paid to the Pacific Company. 

In November last this Company purchased from the Argentine Govern- 
ment a section, 141 miles in length, of the Andine Railway, the other sections 
poe | been purchased by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company 
and the Central Argentine Railway.. The amount of the purchase price to 
be paid by this Company is ,464,.this sum, however, being subjeet to 
a —_ adjustment of accounts now being made. 

F < e present mileage of this Company’s Railway open to traffic is 734 
miles. 

Various branch lines are in course of construction, which, when com- 
ames will make the total length of the system 905 miles. The main line 

tween Palmira and Mendoza has been doubled in order to deal more 
adequately with the increasing traffic on that section. The authority of 
the Argentine Government has been obtained for the construction of other 


- branch lines, having a total length of about 144 miles. 


The gross receipts of the system worked by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Company, Limited, for the five years ending June 1909, compare 

Year ending 30th June, 1905. ... £1,913,760 
* » 80th June, 1906 ... 2,392,943 
9 » 80th June, 1907 ... 3,063,547 
” » 380th June, 1908 ... 3,655, 
» 80th June, 1909 ... 4,184,487 
, Since July 1 last the estimated gross receipts of the whole Pacific system 
tor the 49 weeks ended 4th instant are £3,976,364, against £3,886,710, being 
an increase of £89,654 ; but as the receipts of the ctirrent fihanciat year from 
the carriage. of the Company’s materials, which are conveyed at ‘cost, 
vig less by £240,414, the increase in gross receipts from public traffic amounts 


The General Manager reports under date of the Ist instant as follows: 
‘Prospects Argentine Great Western Division excellent, the sub-division 
of land and culture of vines and fruit are extending ; fresh irrigation schemes 
are being forced into, and there is every prospect of continuous increase in 
production. General prospects Buenos Ayres and Pacific whole system 
continue good.” ‘ 

The purchase price of the Andine Railway payable to the Argentine 
Government carries interest at 5 per cent. per annum, and nearly £900,000 
of the proceeds of the present issue will be applied in discharging the 
amount due in respect of the section purchased by this Company. The 
balance of the proceeds will be appropriated towards repayment of the 
capital advances by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, and 
will be applied by that Company towards the cost and equipment of branci: 
lines, and the purchase of locomotives and-rolling stock, and to the general 
requirements of this Company’s railway. 

A preference in the allotment as regards 50 per cent. of this Issue will 
be given to applications received before the actual closing of the List from 
the holders of the Preferred and Ordinary Stocks of this Company, and the 
holders of Ordinary Stock and Ordinary (1911) Shares of the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway Company, Limited. Applicants should state the amount 
of their holdings on the application forms. 

Applications.on the form accompanying this Prospectus, together with the 
deposit of £5 per cent., should be forwarded to the London Joint Stock 

nk, Limited, 5 Princes Street, don, E.C., or to Parr’s Bank, Limited, 
4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. , 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. 
Should a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid on 
application will be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. 
Non-payment of any instalment upon the due date will render the amounts 
previously paid liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum will be charged on instalments in arrear. 

Application will in due course be made for a Stock Exchange quotation 
for this Issue. 

Apart from Contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course of 
business, the following have been entered into within the two years immedi- 
ately preceding the date hereof :— 

- Contraets dated November 9, 1908, May 19, 1909, and November 22, 1909, 
and made between the Company and the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company, Limited. 

Contract dated November 3, 1909, and made between the Company and 
the Argentine Government. 

Contracts dated January 20, 1909, September 22, 1909, and June 8, 1910, 
and made between the Company and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and 
Pott for the underwriting of this and.previous issues. Under the last-men- 
tioned contract the Company agrees to pay a commission of 3 per cent. on 
the amount of the present issue. 

During the last two years the Company has kia out of premiums on 
issues underwriting commissions amounting to £60,000. 

The above Contracts may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors on 
any day while the List remains open, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

The Preferred Stock carries equal rights with the Ordinary Stock of 
attending Meetings and voting, each £20 of Stock carrying one vote on a poll. 

A brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Company on allotments 
made to the public in respect of ene aring 4 Broker's stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, Dashwood House, $ New Broad Street, London, E.C.; of the 
ees: and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, the Brokers of the 

Jompany. 

Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, Landon, E.C. 

June 9, 1910. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTUR 
THE CONSOLIDATED TRUST, LIMITED. 
DIRECTO 


THE RT. HON. LORD ST. DAVIDS (Chairman). 
HON. C. N. LAWRENCE. 


C. M. ROSE. 

HON. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P. 
LOCAL BOARD AT BUENOS AYRES. 

SAMUEL H. PEARSON (Chairman). 

J. A. VILLALONGA, 

J. A. GOUDGE. 


BANKERS. 
THE 1ONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, London, 
PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


E STOCK. 


ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. , 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS, 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 5 Lotidon Wall Buildings, 


London, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
J. T. DILLON. 


This Form may be used and forwarded tothe London Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, 5 Frinces Street, London, E.C., or Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4 Bartholo- 


mew Lane, London, E.C. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 


THE ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


Issue of £1,000,000 Five r Cent. Debenture Stock. 
o the Directors o' 
THK ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £.................. as a 


“deposit of Five per sent. on application for £............. «ik. Five -per Cent. 


Debenture Stock of the Argentine Great Western Railway Company, Limited, 
agree to accept the 


I request that this. amount may be allotted to me, 
‘same or any smaller amount that may be a to me, upon the terms of 
_the Prospectus, dated June 9, 1910. ar 
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* Please state if “Reverend “ or other distinctive description, and in the 
case of lady whether “ married" or “ spinster.” 
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Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS 


Ready Wednesday next. Demy 8vo, Ulustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT STATES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


A Concise Account of their Condition and Resources, with the Laws 
relating to Government Concessions. By C. W. DOMVILLE- 
FIFE, author of ‘“Submarines of the World’s Navies,” ‘‘ The 
— States of Brazil,” &¢. With numerous Illustrations and 

aps. 


This volume is issued under the authority of the Consuls-General. 


Uniform with the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 
NOW READY—2z vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE 
POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 

For this edition the poems have been collated with the earliest 
and best editions available ; and the Editor is fortunate in being able 
to include several pieces which have not hitherto been published. 
The notes of previous editors have been retained so far as they are 
useful and accurate, but they have been revised where necessary. It 
is believed that this edition will be found as complete as it is now 
possible to make it. 


New Volume of Mr. Rogere’s ‘‘ Aristophanes.” 
Feap. 4to. 1§s. 


THE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text, Revised, and a Metrical Translation on opposite 

es, with Introduction and Commentary, by BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. Vol. I., containing the ‘‘ KNIGHTS” 
and the ‘* ACHARNIANS.” 


Also the Plays separately, 10s. 6d. each. 


“The ry work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and con- 
vincing ; and the translation is fascinating. The The English version is not only a 
delightful companion to the scholar, it is highly entertaining in itself." —A thenaum. 


Uniform with “London's Lure.” 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE: 
A Sea Anthology. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Decorated Tile peg, 
Covers, and End-papers by T. R. WAY. 


“We have been engrossed by it from the moment of first turning its pages. . 

The compilers of this pretty and handy beok shown the sea in its near mo moods, 
and have dwelt upen its fascination, its cruelty, its beauty; its tragedy, its calm, its 
storm.” — Bookman. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUME.-~Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EMERSON. 


A Selection of the finest Passages from his Works. Chosen and 
Arranged with Editorial Connections and a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by G. H. PERRIS. 


A detailed List of the Series will be sent on application. 


NOW READY.—Imp. r6mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THRENODIES, 
Sketches, and other Verses. By the Author of 
“ Physia.” 


incy of its feeling and the refined simplicity of the 
its natural expression.” —Scotsman, 


ART GALLERIES OF EUROPSH. 
Each in 1 vol. cath, gilt tops, with numerous Full-page Illustrations 
and a Plaa, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
. GALLERIES. 


Being a History of the Flemish School of Painting. Illuminated and 
monstrated by Critical Descriptions of the Great Paintings in 
Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and other Belgian Cities. By 

ESTHER SINGLETON. With 48 Full-page Illustrations. 


An Illustrated List of this Series will be sent on application. 
London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street. 


“‘ Remarkable for the 
verse in which that feeling 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Art 
A History of Japanese Colour-Prints (W. von Seidlit2). 
Heinemann. 25s. net. 
BI0GRAPHY 
Lord Glenesk and the ‘‘ Morning Post” (Reginald Lucas). 
Rivers. 16s. net. 
Princees Helene von Racowitza (Cecil Mar). Constable. 12s. 6d. 
Fiction 
The Duke’s Vengeance (Michael W. Kaye); The Fall of a Saint 
(Eric Clement Scott). Greening. 6s. each 
The House Desolate (A. M. I. Wordler). Ousele 68. 
The Portrait (Ford Madox Hueffer). Methuen. es. 
The Building of Thelema (C. R. Ashbee). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
Daisy’s Aunt (E. F. Benson). Nelson. 2s. net. 
Vera of the Strong Heart (Marion Mole). Melrose. 6s. 
A Motley (John Galsworthy). Heinemann. 6s. 
Promise (E. Sidgwick). Sidgwick and Jackeon. 6s. 
Sterling Silver (Gladys H. Murdoch). Allen. 6s. 
The Laird of Craig Atho] (F. Frankfort Moore) ; Lydia (Everard 
Hopkins). Constable. 6s. each. 
Janey Canuck in the West (Emily Ferguson). Cassell. 6s. 
Now Hire : A Socialist Romance (Edward G. Herbert). King. 


HIstoRy AND ARCH ROLOGY 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (James Burgess. 
2 vols.), 42s. net ; Renascence : The Sculptured Tombs of the 
Fifteenth Century in Rome (Gerald S. Davies), 21s. net. 
Murray. 
we my Viaia of France (Rev. Charles Hart). Dent. 2s. 6d. 


The ‘Oxtord Amateurs (Alan Mackinnon). Chapman and Hall, 
net. 

Heathfield Memorials (Perceval Lucas). Humphreys. 21s. net. 

The Government of Empire (P. A. Silburn), 9s. ; The Campaign 
of Trafalgar (Julian 8. Corbett), 16s. net. Longmane, Green. 

The Great Civil War in Lancashire, 1642- -" (Ernest Broxap). 
Manchester : At the University Prees. 6d. net. 

A Diary of a Soldier of Fortune (Stanley Portal Hyatt); Ponce 
de Leon: The Rise of the Argentine Republic (An 
Estanciero). Laurie. 12s. 6d. net each. 

Munich : History, Monuments, and Art (Henry Rawle Wad- 
leigh). Fisher Unwin. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Poems of Jonathan Swift D.D. (Edited by William Ernest 
Browning. 2 vols.). 3s. 6d. net. 

The Knights of Aristophanes (Benjamin Bickley Rogers). Bell. 
10s. 6d. net. 

William Shakespeare (Sidney Lee, Vole. V. and VI.). Caxton 
Publishing Co. 

Books 

The Senior Scientific Geography (Ellis W. Heaton). Ralph 
Holland. 5s. net. 

THEOLOGY 

The Religion of Life (A. L. Lilley), 3s. 6d. net; The Bible of 
the Reformation (Rev. W. J. Heaton), 5s. net. Griffiths. 

Notes on the Papal Claims (Arthur Brinckman). Mowbray. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Ephesian Canonical Writings (Arthur Vincent Green), 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of 
Chronicles (Edward Lewis Curtis). Edinburgh: Clark. 
12s. net. 

TRAVEL 

Tent Life in Siberia (George Kennan). Putnam’s. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Melanesians of British New Guinea (C. G. Seligmann). 
Cambridge: At the University Preee. 21s. net. 


VERSE 
A Country Boy and other Poems (Douglas Goldring). 
Adelphi Press. 1s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Correspondence on Church and Religion of William Ewart Glad- 
stone. 2 vols. Murray. 24s. net. 

Essays Modern and Elizabethan (Edward Dowden), 7s. 6d. net; 
The Spirit of Romance (Ezra Pound), 6s. net. Dent. 

Flower of Destiny, The (Margaret Mordecai). Putnam’s. 6s. 

Letters to my Son. Chapman and Hall. 5s. net. 

New Dancing ae it should be, The (Edward Scott). Reutledge, 
1s. net. 

Origins of Popular Superstitions and Custom, The (T. Sharper 
Knowleon). Laurie. 6s. each. 

Recueil des Actes du Directoire Exécutif (A. Debidour). Paris : 
Imprimerie Nationale. 

Stock Exchange Ten-year Record (Compiled by Frederick C. 
Mathieson). Mathieson. 

Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment (Sir Bampfylde Fuller). 
Murray. 6s. 


Verse 

The Enchanted Lady (Edward J. Thompson). Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Qvinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia Cvra E. C. Wickham, Medici 
Society. 168. net. 

Ramparte of Empire (Frank Fox). Black. 5s. net. 

Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man, The (Albert Church- 
ward). Sonnenschein. 25s. net. 

Some Mystical Adventures (G. R. 8. Mead). Watkins. 6s, net, 

Vagrancy Problem, The (William Harbutt Dawson). King. 5s, 
net. - 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


THE CRIMSON GATE G. Colmore 


By the Author of Priests of Progress ” (37d@ Zan.) 


YOUNG NICK AND OLD NICK 
S. R. Crockett 
By the Author of ““The Men of the Moss Hags” 


QUAKER ROBINS Wilfrid L. Randell 


THE MARRIAGE RING F. J. Cox 
LYING LIPS W. Le Queux 
A WILD INTRIGUE Hew Scot 


THE SECOND ELOPEMENT 
Herbert Flowerdew 


A SPLENDID HERITAGE 
Mrs. Stephen Batson 


THAT IS TO SAY— “ Rita” 


THREE MODERN SEERS :. 6d. net 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


A fascinating exposition of the teachings of James Hinton, 
Nietzsche, and Edward Carpenter 


ORIGINAL POEMS, BALLADS 
AND TALES in Verse 3s. 6d. net 
Alfred H. Miles 


A Sixpenny Edition now veady of Mr. Hamilton 


Drummond’s very successful Novel, SHOES 


OF GOLD 


MR. KEBLE HOWARD’S 


BRILLIANT “HIT” 
IN FICTION - - 


*.* Third Edition selling within three weeks of 
publication 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 


By the Author of “THE SMITHS OF SURBITON” 


** The liveliest, funniest, and raciest story we have read for some 
time.”—Zastern Morning News. 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’ . . . 6S. 


impertinent, cheeky little knave . .. an unconscionable 
knave, a ‘thoroughpaced rogue, and yet in the words of the song 
Yer carn’t ’elp likin’ ‘im.’”—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 
By KEBLE HOWARD 


** Heartily entertaining. A bright and lively story that may be 
commended to the notice of readers on the look-out for a book thet 
shall make a greater demand on their risible faculties than on any 
other.” —Datly Telegraph. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London 


4 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. | 
IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette :—* Apart from its deeply interesting read- 
ing, the reproductions of photographs taken in Japan by Mr. H. G. 
Ponting are in themselves an education; I cannot speak too highly 
of the excellence of all the illustrations.” 


Trans-Himalaya: 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN 
HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water- 
Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL. II. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. First Part.—To THE 
CLOsE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ War. Vol. II. Second 
Edition, with Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 

*,* Previously Published: Vol. 1. Second Edition, 18s. net. 


Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 
Totemism and Exogamy: 


A Treatise on certain Early Forms of oo and Society. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With Maps. 
4 vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 


Highways and Byways in 
Buckinghamshire. 


By CLEMENT SHORTER. With Illustrations by 
FREDERICK L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1909. 
The Church and the World 
in Idea and in History. 


Bampton Lectures, 1909, By WALTER HOBHOUSE, 
M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of Birmingham 
Cathedral. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Charity and Social Life: 
A Short Stady of Religious and Social Thought in Relation to 
Charitable Methods and Institutions. By C. S. LOCH, ' 
B.A., D.C.L. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Absente Reo. 
By the Author of ‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
Critical letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who appreciates | © 
his work but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways of 
looking at things than his own, whether social or ecclesiastical. 


Thoughts on Some Questions 
Relating to Women, 1860-1908. 


By EMILY DAVIES, LL.D. With Prefatory Note and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Old Order Changeth : 


A View of American Democracy. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857. 


A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MILITARY EVENTS, 


By CAPTAIN F. R. SEDGWICK, R.F.A. 


PRICE 5 / = NET. Postage 4d. 


‘Most concise account—every situation and action dealt with in a 
thoroughly comprehensive 'manner. Much useful information is given 
in the appendices, the treatise showing the effect railways would 
fhave had on the course of the Mutiny being exceedingly valuable. 


FORSTER GROOM & CO. Ltd., 15 wie 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


*WORKS OF ART, SILVER, AND JEWELLERY. 


ESSRS. SQ@THEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 13, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
SILVER, including a fine Cromwellian Porringer and Cover, 1661 ; CHINA, includ- 
ing part of a scale-blue Worcester Tea and Coffee Service; and Old and Modern 
Jewellery, the Froamty of Mrs. H. F. FRAMPTON, deceased, widow of 
Prebendary Frampton, late of 2 Orchard Street, Chichester (sold by order of the 
executor); COINS, MEDALS, including a large engraved Portrait Medal of 
James I., his Wife, and.Prince Charles, by Simon Passe, and Gold Rings set with 
stones, the Property of THOMAS GRAY, Esq. (deceased), of Dowanhill, Glasgow 
(sold by order of the Executors) ; Jacobite, Stuart, and other Old English Glasses, 
collected by the late GREGORY LEWIS WAY, Esq., Spencer Grange, Yeldham, 
Essex, great Caper of the present owner ; and other properties, including Old 
Glasses, English and Oriental pottery and porcelain, antique firearms, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. ‘ 


BOOKS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDN ESDAY, June 1s, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS, 

comprising the Pope of a Gentleman, including Wilkins’ Concilia and other 

Standard ecological Works, and other Properties, including Standard Works in 

all branches of Literature ; Works on the Fine Arts; First Editions of Modern 

English Authors ; First Editions of American Authors and Americana ; Sir William 
Fraser's Scottish Family Histories, Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 16, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

WALUABLE AND RARE BOOK Illuminated and other Manuscripts ; 

Historical Documents and Autograph Manuscripts and Letters of Famous 

Personages: Burns, Scott, General Wolfe, R. B. Sheridan, &c. ; Incunabula Typo- 

aphica; Penn Family Heirlooms; Rare Early English Musical Books; Rare 

ks and Manuscripts Relating to America ; Early oodcut Books; Books in 

Fine Bindings with Arms of Famous Possessors; Works on the Fine Arts; 
Archzology and Architecture ; Works on Aerostatics, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY FINE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. THE PROPERTY OF 
COL. H. APPLETON (cats R.E.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 20, and three following days, at_1 o'clock 
ars an exceedingly fine and Valuable Collection of JAPANESE COLOUR 
RINTS representative of nearly all the best artists, mostly in excellent condition, 
and including many rare examples, the property of Col. H. APPLETON (late 

Royal Engineers), Naval and Military Club, London. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
ll d Catalog c ining 30 Plates, price 2s. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. THE PROPERTY OF 
‘A WELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and DOCUMENTS, the Property of a well-known Collector, com- 
ising American relic associated with the passing of the ‘‘ Boston Port Bill,” dated 
arch 25, 1774; Aubrey de Vere, tenth Earl of Oxford, deed of sale, with seal, 
dated December i298, in good preservation ; Scone Monastery, sale of land, dated 
1525; Journal of House o Lords ; Canal Codstruction in England, early proposal, 
February yo ; Navy of Charles I. from 1642 to 1648-9 ; Ge Monk ; Prince 
Rupert and George Monk jointly ; George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland ; Admiral 
Sir William Sidney Smith, his ‘ Tigre " order-book and ordnance store-book ; Van 
Tromp ; Robert Clive, one of the earliest A. L.'s in the first year of his writership at 
Fort St. George, February 16, 1745; Abandonment of Penal Settlements in 
Australia ; John Lord Lawrence ; Louis Kossuth as Governor of Hungarv ; Duke 
of Beaufort ; Somerset, ‘‘ The Proud Duke”; Duke of Shrewsbury to Prince of 
Orange; Sir Francis Walsingham; and many eminent personages, divines, 
statesmen, commanders, sculptors, surgeons, dramatists, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared fur Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other pur, As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY's detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES .PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone ; Centra 1515. Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. | 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
an 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. : 


READY ON MONDAY. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
‘By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a. Memoir by Sir RowLanD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 
Il. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
Ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IV.. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 
VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 


Il. DEPORTMENT. 
III, CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, -aged 42. 


VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 


THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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8th Impression Now Ready (with extra. 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of ali Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 
News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 
interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


30 Maps and 
“Very emphatically them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
A brilliant book.” — 7imes. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
** The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. - 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, East Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmentt, 
lymou Dartmou Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay. Ly = Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
recon, intern, langollen, 

Barmoutb. Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Liandudno, Ray!, Conway, 
enmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 

estiniog,.Trefriw, Bettws-y » Norwich, Yarmouth, 

Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, is. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


Liaycotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris anD New York : BRENTANO'S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


Every Thursday. 


Penny. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, JUNE 9: 
MR. LAWSON’S ANTI-RUBBER BIAS, 


Special Interview: 
MR. MANUEL DIAZ BARRIGA 


(Of the Information Bureau of the Mexican Government). - 


THE VALUATION OF THE LONDON ASIATIC. 
By H. Stanley Jevons. 


RUBBER FROM A CHEMICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


The Editor of THE RUBBER WORLD wishes to make it clear that 
the paper is entirely independent of any finance agency and has no object 
to serve but the interests of the public. It is not published to exploit the 
boom, butis intended to be an intermediary between all who are interested 
in the great rubber industry, whether as financiers, planters, manufac- 
turers, or shareholders. The Support so readily givén to it is, we think 
@ proof that such a paper was wanted. 


The price of No. 1 (March 31), containing the much 
quoted interview with sir frank Swettenham, is 
now 2d., post free 23d. 


Subscription: 6 months, 38. (abroad, 48, 4d). 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LONDON VENTURE CORPORATION. 


Tue First Ordinary General Meeting of the London Venture Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on Thursday at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Mr. J. S. Smith-Winby (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—It is with no little satisfaction 
that the directors place before you to-day the first report and balance 
sheet of this Corporation. I might be allowed to mention that, as 
the result of the investigation I made before accepting the respon- 
sible position of your Chairman, I was satisfied that the profits 
shown by the balance sheet have been fairly and legitimately 
earned; that the position of the Corporation is thoroughly healthy ; 
and that there should, with a continuity of the existing organisation 
and methods, be a successful future in store for it. Personally, I 
consider the report and accounts extremely gratifying. Those of 
the shareholders who were present at the statutory meeting held in 
January last year will remember that my predecessor in office fore- 
shadowed a prosperous career for the Corporation, and expressed the 
opinion that with normal markets the prospect of eventually putting 
the Company in the dividend-paying list was distinctly encourag- 
ing. Now, gentlemen, it is hardly necessary for me to tell you that 
in the early portion of this Company’s career it passed through times 
which were anything but normal. For a considerable period they 
were distinctly sub-normal. Then came the rubber boom. It was 
only natural that your directors should be attracted by the current 
of public events, and about the month of October last they became 
interested in the Rubber market in connection with the Jequié Rubber 
Syndicate, Limited, having first carefully investigated the facts as 
presented to them in regard to the present and prospective value of 
the rubber-bearing estates owned by that syndicate. A strong de- 
mand for the shares at once sprang up. The price has receded with 
the general set-back, but the directors still view the property with 
great favour, and look forward to a rapid and prosperous_develop- 
ment under the able supervision of Mr. Boustead. The same remarks 
apply to the West Jequié Rubber Estates, Limited, an offshoot of 
the Jequié Syndicate, Limited, formed to work afid develop a very 
large rubber-bearing area owned by the parent syndicate. Then 
came the Madagascar Rubber Company, Limited, the first of a serias 
of wild. rabber-vine propositions floated by the Corporation in con- 
junction” with ‘parties controlling the rights over the interesting 
invention known as the Guiguet rubber-cleaning machine. The first 
of these machines has now arriyed and been erected in Madagascar, 
at a point where fully three months’ vine had previously been col- 
lected and stacked ready for use. It may therefore be anticipated 
that regular shipments from this one machine will commence about 
the end of this month, and matters have now progressed sufficiently 
-for those in charge to be able to say—as they do—that they will be 
‘in a position to land clean rubber‘in Europe at about pér Ib. ; and, 
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if this can be done, you will realise what brilliant possibilities the 
Madagascar Company possesses. impressed are we with its 
capabilities that we are negotiating for a contract with the Madagas- 
car Rubber Company, whereby, in Gonsideration of the, sum of 
£50,000, a small portion of their area can be obtained, together with 
a licence to operate these Guiguet machines, which have been proved 
to do their work so effectively, extracting and saving, as they do, 
considerably over 90 per cent. of the rubber contained in the bark. 
One of the matters which will a our attention will be the forma- 
tion of a subsidiary company to take over and work the licences in 
Madagascar, and there will probably be several other subsidiary 
companies formed by the Madagascar Rubber Company later on, 
though they are not likely to secure quite such favourable terms from 
the parent company as we are doing in this instance. The next 
company handled by the Corporation was the Nyassa Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited. In this case also nine Guiguet machines are on 
order, and should be ew in time to arrive at their destination 
before the end of September, and, as there would appear to be no 
doubt that rubber vines grow in great profusion over certain parts 
of the forest, an equally brilliant future should await the operations 
of the company. The next company in which we were interested 
was the Crude Rubber Washing Company, Limited, formed for 
working, under an exclusive licence for the United Kingdom, the 
Continent of Europe, the United States of America, and the 
Dominion of Canada, the Guiguet machines, so far as the same relate 
to the cleansing. purification, and rectification of rubber and other 
gums, together with the rights, except for Brazil, over machines for 
the same purpose designed by Mr. Dessau and owned by the British 
Murae Syndicate, Limited. This company also took over small 
installation whieh had been established by the British Murac Syndi- 
eate, and by the aid of that’one small machine they are understood to 
be making a weekly profit which alone will give a handsome return 
on the capital of the company. The next business carried through 
was the flotation of the General Oil and Finance Corporation, 
Limited, and, as I am Chairman of that concern, I am in a position 
to tell you that it gave me great pleasure to see the lines on which 
it was formed and the success with which it was floated. With regard 
to the future and the matters which are engaging the attention of 
the Venture Corporation, on any return of activity in the Rubber 
market the shares in our box and ageeee running should enable a 
further profit to that shown in the balance sheet to be made from 
the rubber companies already issued. We have a very important 
business in hand which has been under study by your Managing 
Director for some time past, and appears to have been brought to a 
head at a psychological moment, as it is connected with the meat 
supply of this country. It is a little too early yet to go into details, 
but I may tell you, shortly, that it is a question of taking up a 
lease from one of the important Argentine railways, erecting a 
thoroughly up-to-date factory, run on the lines of the large packing- 
houses of Chicago, and equipping it in the light of the most improved 
methods, the whole being under the direction of a very able 
American gentleman who has had thirty years’ experience in the 
trade. We hope to have the business in shape and ready for under- 
writing in the course of the next few weeks. You will notice from 
the report that the directors have also availed themselves of the 
opportunity of joining in with a leading South African house in the 
acquisition of a large mining area in Rhodesia. I have probably 
said enough to make it clear to you that there is no lack of business 
at the disposal of the Corporation, now that its financial standing 
and successful management have become so generally recognised. 
The Chairman then compared the position of the Company a year 
ago and now, examined the accounts in some detail, and explained 
“that the profit of £85,165 has been arrived at by taking into account 
only actually realised profits, rubber and other shares in hand being 
takem at cost, instead: of enhanced market value at which they 
stoed at the date of the balance sheet. He concluded: Turning to 
the profit and loss account, the office and general expenses cannot 
be considered in any way excessive, having regard to the amount 
of business handled, and there will be a saving this year from the 
decision to dispense with the New York office. The directors’ fees 
and commissions are fixed by the articles of association, and, of 
course, cover not one year, but the whole period under review of 
one year and two-thirds, whilst as regards the amount paid to the 
Managing Director, I can declare, from a personal examination of 
Mr. Bird’s work, that never was any manager’s remuneration more 
hardly earned or richly deserved. Mr. Bird has laboured like a 
slave, early and late, often during the night, for this Corporation, 
and to his exertions is mainly attributable the remarkable measure 
of success that has lately been achieved. With a tolerably wide 
acquaintance and twenty-five years’ experience in the City, I do 
not know half-a-dozen men who are qualified to oceupy it, and I do 
not know one who could discharge the duties with greater efficiency 
or one who, with any sort of qualification for the post, would be 
willing to undertake it for a less scale of remuneration than the 
£1000 a year salary and 5 per cent. commission on the profits that 
Mr. Bird is entitled to receive. To have attained the amount of 
profits realised by the Corporation upon such slender resources as it 
essed six months ago is really a prodigious performance. It is 
impossible to exaggerate or over-praise the very exceptional efforts 
that have been made, every department having been strained to its 
utmost. I now move: “‘ That the directors’ report and accounts as 
submitted be and the same are hereby approved and adopted, and 
the dividend of 6d. per share recommended by the directors be de- 
clared payable to the shareholders on the register on June 1, 1910.” 
Mr. Sidney A. Bird (Managing Director) seconded the motion, 
which, after some discussion, was adopted, with one dissentient. 


MAIKOP OIL PROPRIETARY. 


THe Statutory Meeting of the Shareholders of the Maikop Oil Proprietary 
Company, Limited, was he'd on Monday,-at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Court, E.C., Mr. F. 8. E. Drury (the Chairman of 
the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. C. Woon) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that, as that was the statutory meeting of the 
Company, there was no business to transact. But their attendance at 
the meeting that day afforded them an opportunity of receiving any 
information which the directors had to give them from which the share- 
holders might be enabled to gauge the value of their investment. As 
regarded the report which had been circulated amongst the shareholders, 
he had only to note that that was made up to May 21, and since that date 
a further instalment had become due upon the Company's shares, making 
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15s. paid. With reference to the cash received, the Company had now 
at the bank or on loan a sum of £24,860, and this, with the.i lment out- 
standing, would bring their resources up to £65,078. Maikop was pretty 
well known, ote to the investor in oil securities. The liferous land 
in the Maikop field was divided into plots of approximately 100 acres each. 
From the date of acquiring a plot fromthe Kuban Government two years 
were given in which that plot could be investigated, and, at the end of 
that time, the company which had taken up the plot had to 27 acres, 
upon which they paid to the Government a royalty of/ 48s. pér agnum, 
= a royalty of 1s. 3jd. per ton of crude oil received from.b gs. Their 
ompany, as the shareholders would recollect, had_ acquired fifteen 
lots, which were selected on the spot, from a great number, by their 
anaging Director, Dr. Paul Dvorkovitz. As they might have seen in 
the newspapers, they were putting down three trial borings upon each 
of the four plots selected by Mr. Winda for initial operations. Mr. Winda 
was an eminent Maikop geologist. and they had instructed him to make a 
similar number of borings upon two other plots. From the knowledge 
gained from that expenditure they would, of course, choose the portions 
in each area for development b, the Co. pany. Dr. Dvorkovitz was 
leaving for Maikop that month te arrange :or further trial borings upon 
the remainder of the plots, and he noped the Doctor would be able to send 
them some satisfactory news of the work wnich he would have the oppor- 
tunity of personally inspecting on the field. They had received a cable- 
gram from Mr. Winda, which read: ‘‘ The success of plot 110 absolutely 
assured ; expect a spouter.’’ Continuing, the Chairman said the Company 
did not propose to invest any of their capital at present upon boring plant, 
but to have the work done by contract. The first course not only entailed 
a large investment of money, but also the selection and control of a staff of 
their own, and they thought it better for the present to entrust the work 
to one of the many éfficient boring engineers on the field who had gained 
local experience in Baku and other neighbouring districts. As the share- 
holders would be aware, oil (a8 one of the daily papers stated last Satur- 
day) had become one of the most potent factors in the industrial outlook 
of the present and coming centuries. The public had lately invested 
considerable amounts of money in oil ventures, and was awaiting with 
great interest the result of the exploitation work undertaken on the 
Maikop and other fields. Success would doubtless bring forward fresh 
enpital for the exploitation of oil territories. It was sometimes stated 
that there was no foundation for the public interest in oi] shares; that 
it would be time enough to invest in them when the price of oil went up. 
That, however, was not the case. They did net need a rise in the price 
of oil, but a larger supply, which would encourage the development of 
its use, in order to add to the value of investments in gil properties, and 
to that larger supply their Company would endeavour to contribute. 
The motion for the adoption of the statutory report was seconded by 
Mr. Allen Paull, and carried. . 
Dr. Dvorkovitz pointed out that it was only after a lengthy tour of 
inspection in the Maikop field that he decided upon recommending the 
fifteen plots which their Company acquired. The Maikop field was a very 
vast territory, being twenty-five miles wide and almost as long in its longest 
part. He paid special attention to the district of Khadijensky, where, 
near to the so-called Asphalt Mountains, oil could be found only a few 
feet from the surface. He noticed that in certain quarters there was 
prevailing the idea that the new Maikop field would place the older Baku 
regions quite out of the ‘‘ running’ in regard to oil production. In reply. 
he could only say that his firm opinion was that both territories could 
advantageously occupy the positions of large producers of crude oil. 
Maikop was admittedly very advantageously placed in regard to export, 
and could secure the monopoly of Russian oil trade in the foreign markets. 
Baku, on the other hand, had the large consuming markets of Central 
Russia at her very doors. He assured them that few people, even at the 
present time, recognised the great future which was before the Maikop 


CH. DRECOLL, LIMITED. 


Tue Ordinary Annual General Meeting of the members of Ch. Drecoll, 
Limited, was held on Monday, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., 
Mr. Dalziel (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: I do not think there is very much for me to add 

to the information which is conveyed in the report which has been sent 
to all the shareholders. The gross profits of the business for the past 
year, as you Will have observed, have amounted to. £126,980. That is an 
increase on those of the previous year by £2,150, and it is also an evidence 
of the improved condition of the business. When I tell you that our 
trading for the current year is quite equal to, and arpa surpasses, 
the results of the corresponding period of last year, I think you will agree 
with me that the general conditions are as satisfactory as we could wish 
them to be. It may interest you to know that this Company, although 
only now closing the second year of its existence. has already paid over 
to its shareholders, on the comparatively small capital of £296,000, 
£110,166 in dividends. The fact that the capital is a small one for the 
amount of business which is being done, and the fact that the trade of the 
Company is of the best class, and that the future points to an increased 
volume of trade and an increased revenue, should, I think, be of the greatest 
satisfaction to the shareholders generally. The capital authorised remains, 
naturally, the same. The reserve in 1908 was £9,175, and this year it is 
£18,175. In the profit and loss account general expenses were £46,500 in 
1908, this year they are £52,311. London office expenses have increased 
from £432 to £1,500, and directors’ fees have increased from £641 to £1,406; 
but I may explain that the increase in both those items is due entirely 
to the fact that in the previous year we did not have a complete year’s 
trading. A proportion of the year’s profits went to capita] account, and 
naturally the period for which we paid office expenses and directors’ fees 
was charged in the accounts prior to the incorporation of the Company. 
Your directors are pleased to be able to tell you that the business is going 
on exceedingly well, and that we have every hope of being able to present 
to you at the next meeting a resnit as satisfactory as, if not perhaps a 
little more satisfactory than, that whidh we put before you to-day. 
cannot allow the occasion to be passed over without making reference to 
the admirable work which our managing directors, Monsieur and Madame 
de Wagner, have done during the past year on the Company's behalf. 
M. de Wagner we have a competent, enthusiastic, and untiring man of 
business, while in his charming wife we have probably one of the foremost 
exponents of the dressmaking art in the world. She is renowned through- 
out Europe for her remarkably good taste and delightful productions, and 
it would be hard for me to differentiate between our two managerial 
representatives, who have done so much towards producing the excellent 
results of the past year. 

There being no questions, the Chairman moved the following resolu- 
tion: “ That the directors’ report and the accounts for the year énding 
December 31, 1909, be, and are hereby, received and adopted.” 

- William Bell seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman next proposed: ‘‘ That the quarterly interim dividends 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less income tax, on the Preferred 
Ordinary shares, paid on July 1, October 1, 1909, and January 1, 1910, be, 
and are hereby, approved and confirmed.” 

Lord Tenterden seconded the motion, which was unanimonsly agreed to. 

The Chairman also proposed: ‘‘ That a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
less income tax, on the Preferred Ordinary shares, in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1909, as recommended by the directors in their report, 
be, and is hereby, declared, payable forthwith.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Harold King and passed. unanimously. 

It was also resolved, on the motion of the-Chairman, seconded by Lord 
Tenterden, ‘‘ That a dividend of 9s. per share on the deferred shares for 
the year ended December 31, 1909, as recommended by the directors in 
their report, be, and is hereby, declared, payable forthwith.” 
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PEKIN SYNDICATE. 


Aw Extraordinary General Meeting of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, was 
held on Tuesday at CY annon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., Sir 
Richard Davis Awdtry, K.C-B., presiding, for the purpgse of considering and, 
if thought fit, passing the following resolutions :— 

(L.) That as from the confirmation by the Court of the Scheme of Arrange- 
mént, a copy of which accompanied the Notice convening this Meeting, the 
Afticles of Association be varied in manner following : 

(a) By the omission of Articles numbered 10 to 13 inclusive, and the 
stbstitution therefor of the following new Articles : 

10. The Capital of the Company is £1,540;000, divided into 1,500,000 oee 
Shares of £1 each, and 399,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each, an 

erred Shares of ls. each. 


1. The Shansi Shares shall confer upon the holders thereof pari passu, | 


in proportion to the amounts paid or credftéd as paid upon the Shansi 
ares held by them respectively, the right to have distributed among them 
imjeach year 10 per cent. of the profits of the Company available for 
distribution by way of dividend in that year, and One-half of the remainder 
of such profits until such time as the moneys paid in respect of such 10 per 
cent. of the og of the Company shall amount to the sum of £1 per 
Share upon the Shansi Shares for the time being issued. Thereafter the 
Shansi Shares shall confer upon the holders thereof pafi passu, and in the 
pfoportion aforesaid, the right to have distributed among them in each 
year one-half of the profits of the Company available for distribution by 
way of dividend in each year. 

12. Subject to the rights in the profits of the Company conferred upon 
the holders of the Shansi Shares, the whole of the profits of the Company 
in‘each year available for distribution shall be distributed by way of divi- 
dend among the holders of the Ordinary Shares pari passu and in propoftion 
to the amounts paid upon the Ordinary Shares held by them respectively 
until such time as the dividends paid upon the Ordinary Shares shall be 
equal in amount to the nominal amount of the Ordinary Shares for the 
time being issued. Thereafter and subject to the tights in the profits con- 
fered upon the holders of the Shansi Shares, the profits of the Company 
im each year available for distribution shell be distributed by way of divi- 
dend as to 50 per cent. thereof among the holders of the Ordinary Shares, 


and as to 40 per cent. thereof among the holdefs of the Deferred Shafes-pari . 


paésu and in proportion to the amounts respectively paid upon the Ordinary 
and Deferred Shares held by them respectively. 

13. Upon a winding-up of the Company the surplus assets shall be applied 
first in payment of the amouwfits paid or credited as paid upon the Shares of 
the Company for the time being issued pari passu and in proportion 
té the amounts paid or credited as paid thereoy, and subject thereto shall 
be distributed in the propoftion aforesaid as to one-half among the 
holders of the Shansi Shares, as to one-quarter among the holders of the 
Ordinary Shares, and as to one-quarter. among the holders of the Deferred 
Shares of the Company for the time being issued. 

“#:(b) By the omission of Article 132. 

‘(c) By the omission from Article 133 of the words “‘ Subject to the last 
preceding Article hereof.” 

(d) By the omission from, Article 75 of the words “‘ forty votes,” and the 
substitution therefor of the words “‘ one vote.” 

(II.) That the Articles of Association of the Company be varied in manner 
folowing :— 

‘(a) By the addition thereto of the following Article : 

9a. The Company may pay a commission at a rate not exceeding 10 per 
cefit. on any Shares offered to any person in consideration of his subscribing 
or‘agreeing to subscribe, whether absolutely er conditionally, for any Shares 
in the Company, or procuring or agreeing to procure subscriptions, whether 
absolute or conditional, for any Shares in the Company. The total amount 
ofthe sums paid by way of commission in respect of any Shares, Debentures 
or Debenture Stock of the Company, or allowed by way of discount in 
respect of any Debenture or Debenture Stock shall be stated in évery 
balance sheet of the Company until the whole amount thereof has been 
written off. ; 

(b) By the addition thereto of the following new Article: 

4la. Subject to the provisions of 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, the bearer of a share warrant shall be deemed to 
be,a member of the Company to the full extent, but he shall not be entitled 
to attend or vote at any General Meeting, or to sign a requisition for a 
——— or join in convening a meeting unless three clear days previously 
he shall have deposited the warrant relating to the shares in respect of 
which he proposes to vote or act, at the registered office of the Company, 
or such other place as the Directors appoint. No shares represented by 
warrants shall be reckoned in the qualification of a Director. The Com- 
pany shall deliver to a member depositing a share warrant in the manner 
hereinbefore mentioned a certificate stating his name and address and the 
number of shares represented by such share warrant, and the certificate 
shall entitle him to attend and vote (in person or by proxy) at a General 
Meeting in respect of the shares specified therein in the same way in all 
respects as if he were a registered member. Upon delivery up of the 
certificate the Company shall return him the share warrant in respéct of 
which such certificate shall have been given. 

(c) By the omission of Articles 60 to 62, and the substitution therefor of 
the following new Articles : 

60. The Directors may, whenever they think fit, and shall on the 
requisition of holders of not less than one-tenth of the issued share capital 
of the Company upon which all calls or other sums then due have n 
paid, forthwith proceed to convene an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Company. 

61. The requisition must state the objects of the Meeting and must be 
signed by the requisitionists and deposited at the Registered Office of the 
Company, and may consist of several documents in like form, each signed 
by one or more requisitionists. If the Directors do not proceed to cause a 
meeting to be held within twenty-one days from the date of the requisition 
being so deposited, the requisitionists, or a majority of them in value, may 
themselves convene the meeting, but any meeting so convened shall not be 
held after three months from the date of the deposit. 

62. If at any such me¢ting a resolution requiring confirmation at another 
meeting is passed, the Directors shall forthwith convene a further Extra- 
ordinary General Meetinsr for the purpose of considering the resolution, and, 
if thought fit, of confirming it as a special resolution; and if the Directors 
do not convene the Meeting within seven days from the date of the passing 
of the first resolution, the requisitionists, or a majority of them in value, 
may ‘themselves convene the Meeting. Any Meeting convened by the 
requisitionists shall be convened in the same manners nearly as possible as 
that in which Meetings are to be convened by the Directors. 

(d) By the variation of Article 81 by the addition thereto at the com- 
mencement thereof of the words following : 

“ Except as provided by Article 41a.” 

(e) By the omission of Article 88 and the substitution therefor of the 
following new Article : 

88. The Directors shall be paid out of the funds of the Company re- 
muneration for their services at the rate of £400 per annum in respect of 
each Director, and at the rate of £600 in respect of the Chairman, and such 
further sums as shall from time to time be determined by the Company in 
General Meeting, and such remuneration shall be divided among them in 
such proportions and manner as the Directors by agreement may determine, 
and in default of such determination equally. In addition the Directors shall 
be entitled, after the dividends paid upon the Ordinary Shares of the Com- 
pany shali be equal in amount to the nominal amount of such Ordina 
shares for the time being issued, to have distributed among them in suc 
proportions as they may determine, 10 per cent. of the profits of the 
Company available for distribution by way of dividend in any year remain- 
ing after payment of the dividend payable for that year upon the Shansi 
Shares of the Company for the time being issued. The Directors shall also 
be repaid such reasonable travelling, hotel, and other expenses as they ma 
incur in attending Meetings of the Board, or of Committees of the a 


or General Meetings, or which they may otherwise incur in or about the 


business of the Company. 


these Articles and of the Companies - 


The Chairman said: Actuel unification of shares presented so many 
difficulties—indeed, he might say, impossibilities—that it was decided not to 
attempt any arrangement on this principle, and the directors turned their 
attention to a simpler and less expensive plan, ‘a described, he thonght, 
by the term “ reconciliation.”” The result of their deliberations was con- 
fidently submitted for acquiescence and sanction. As would be seen, it 
was built upon the prince of “give and take.” “The only alteration of 
the share capital of the Company is that proposed in the Ordinary Shares. 
It is recommended that each share of the nominal value of £1 should be 

lit into. ten shares of 2s. each, one Yote’ for each share being given. 

ould this artangement be appfoved, & profit and loss account will be 

prepared—indeed, it is in course of -preparation—and a general meeting 

will be held to receive it and to discuss any points in the Company's 

working that shareholders may Wish to raise. We have sent a special , 
representative to China to settle certain pressing questions as to the sale 

of coal and other important matters and to negotiate with the authorities 

in relation to the iron ore. He is accompanied by an expert, who will 

investigate all matters a; taining to engineering and exploitation of the 

mines, the choosing of sites for additional shafts, and the manufacture of 

iren and steel. 

Mr. Libert E. J. A. Gury seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unaniniousl*t without ‘ccmment. 

The Chairman then moved the second resolution, which was seconded © 
by Mr. Oury and also, agreed to unanimously. 

* The Chairman: L*think you may like to know that we have had from 
our agents in China a satisfactory telegram to say that there is no anxiety 
at the mines and no likelihood of any trouble there. 


moved: ‘‘ That this meeting of holders of Shansi Shares 
en held. 

. The Chairman moved: “‘ That this meeting of holders of Shansi shares 
of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, hereby approve of the scheme of arranges 
ment proposed to be made between the Company and the holders of its 
Shansi, Ordinary, and Deferred Shares respectively, a copy of which 
schéme is identified by the signature of the Chairman of this meeting.” 

Mr. Oury seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously with- 
out discussion. , 


Meetings of the holders of Ordinary and Deferred Shares were subse- 
quently held (also by order of the High Court), when a similar resolution 
was carried, at the former unanimously, and at the latter with one 
dissentient (Mr. Walter Smith). 

Mr. Lionel Harris proposed @ vote of cdnfideiice in the new board. 

Mr. De Beaufort seconded the motion, which ‘was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that every energy the directors could use 
to bring the Pekin Syndicate to success would. used. The proceedings 
then terminated. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS. 


Tue Eighteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Bodts Cash Chemists (Eastern), 
Limited, was held on Wednesday at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, 
‘London, Sir Jesse Boot (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alex. L. Milne) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, last year this meeting was held several 
weeks later than usual, having been delayed through my being abroad fot 
reasous of health. .J am happy to say that this time we have had no neces- 
sity to alter the usual arrangements, as I am better than I have been for 
some years. This is the — annual ‘meeting of our Company. 
During that period we have had no tremendous success in any one year, 
nor have we had any violent depression.» On the whole, the business has 
steadily progressed ae | the whole time. I know of no large retail 
trading company, certainly none carrying on our trade, that has been 
able to produce the same uniform results-ovet so long a period. This is 
partly owing to the immense hold we have obtained on the public by the 
long years we have faithfully served them; .for although this is the 
eighteenth year that our Company has owned this business, it is now 
some thirty-three years since I first established it, so we have the reputa- 
tion of a third of a century for fair and honest trading. Bf we had not 
met a public demand and given satisfaction, the business would long since 
have passed away as have scores of imitators and would-be competitors 
during that time. Our name has become a household word, and we have 
many thousands of customefs whose parents hate dealt with ouf ‘firm. 
We benefit not only by the old-established reputation we have, which is 
one of our greatest assets, but in nearly an equal degree by the publicity 
given to our trading through our other companies which are affiliated to 
this by their connection with the parent company. Thus there are now 
some hundred high-class shops owned by Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) 
in and around London. Immense humbers who trade at these shops fn the 
winter must visit the East Coast health resorts, such as Yarmotth, 
Lowestoft, and Scarborough, during the summer, and the Eastern Com- 
peny derives considerable custom and benefit from these visitors, who 
are highly delighted to find one of our branches where they can satisfy 
their wants. The greater the growth of Boots Cash Chemists (Southern), 
who have shops in London and on the South Coast, of Boots Cash Chemists 
(Western), who have branches in Bitmingham, Bristol, and Sowth Wales, 
and Boots Cash Chemists (Lancashire), who are established in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and every great centre in Lancashire, the greater ‘the strength 
given to this Company, as none of them overlap the other, and customers 
moving into another district are always anxious to find one of our thes. 
All our companies, together with the parent_company, Boots Pure Drug 
Company, are in an exceedingly healthy condition, and financially excep- 
tionally sound and strong, as may be jptont by the fact that the total 
reserves and undivided profits of the five companies amount to no less 
than £363,623. In our Eastern Company, the one we are more particularly 
interested in, you will see from the balance-sheet that the branch managers’ 
provident fund amounts to about £19,000, and the gemeral reserve roundly 
to £80,000, while depreciation has been allowed to the extent of neatly 
£60,000. During the last year we have spent more than £8,000 in repairs 
and renewals—a most important item, as we are at great pains to keep 
our places as far as possible thoroughly up-to-date. As regards the allo- 
cation of profits, unlike other companies, it is our pleasant custom to first 
pay the dividends, and then to ask you to confirm them. You will not 

uarrel with us for that, and I feel sure you will all be gratified ‘with ‘the 
dividend distribution, and agree with the other Allocations in the report. 
I do not think I need enlarge further upon the figures, and I have now 
the pleasure of moving, ‘“ That the accounts received, ‘ind tht the 
distribution of profits, as trecommended in the directors’ printed report, 
and is hereby adopted.” 

Sir James Duckworth, J.P., seconded the resolution, and said that a 
particularly satisfactory feature of the Company was that its business 
grew by steady increases year after year, without any violent fluctuations. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. ‘ 

The proceedings terminated with & vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— | 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 4% @ 
Half Year fe] 14 I ee 15 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


ey 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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The Riccardi Press ‘‘Horace.”} . [Prospectus post free. 


QVINTI#SHORATIEFLACCI 
OPERA OMNIA CVRA.E. C, 
‘WICKHAM. APVD P.* 
LEE WARNER MEDI: 

CEZ SOCIETATIS 
LIBRARIVM. 

LONDINI 


Published June 7th. Edition on handmade 
paper: Boards, 16s. net; Limp vellum, 25s. net. 
Edition printed on vellum, £15 15s. net 


HVIVS Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERVM EDITIONIS 
EXCVDEBANTVR PAPYRO EXEMPLA M, XVI 
PELLE VITVLINA-QVORVM XV VENEVNT 


- Colophon: 
FINIS Q. HORATI OPERVM OMNIVM LIBRI, 
EX RECENSIONE OXONIENSI EMENDATI, 
PERMISSV TYPOGRAPHIAE CLARENDONIANAE 
DELEGATORVM, TYPIS RICCARDI A CAROLO 
T. JACOBI NOVISSIME EXCVSI. IMPENSIS 
MEDICEAE SOCIETATIS, LIBRARIO PHILIPPO 
H. LEE WARNER, LONDINI, IN VICO DICTO 
ALBEMARLE STREET XXXVIII---MDCCCCX 


*,.* The above is set in the Riccardi Fount, designed by Herbert P. Horne. 


The Medici Society has pleasure in announcing that, in consequence of numerous applications 
to extend the period of the following Exhibition, it will remain open throughout June: 


92 Reproductions from the Royal Print Room, Munich, and the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, after 


DRAWINGS py raz ITALIAN MASTERS 


On view daily, 10-6. Admission Free. Visitors are under no obligation to purchase. 


These prints are exact facsimiles of the originals as to colour or tint, dimensions, and paper. Single copies 
obtainable from 1s. upwards; framed from 2s. A full list, with 200 further Drawings by Masters of the German, 
Flemish, English, and other Schools, may also be had for 3d. stamps; or illustrated, 6d. stamps, post free. 


NEW MEDICI PRINTS 


Just issued, or to be ready immediately : 


s. d, 
GIORGIONE Conoert Champétre (Zouvre) ... PETERS .. A Boy and Cirl (Burlington House) 21 
BOTTICELLI The Virgin Mother (4//ax) LAWRENCE Lennox (Zar! Bathurst) 17 

J. De’ BARBARI ... Portrait of a Man (Vienna)... REYNOLDS... - Lavinia Bingham woe 
RAPHAEL ... Madonna della Tenda (A/unich) REMBRANDT The Old Soldier Petersburg)... 15 
HOLBEIN ... Georg Cisze (2er/in) ote R.VAN DER WEYDEN St. Luke Drawing the 
HOLBEIN ... King Henry Vill (4/hor?)... ose (Munich) 20 


*.* 60 MEDIC! PRINTS ALREADY PUBLISHED: 60 OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Society's Prospectus, containing detailed information respecting the Annual Subscriptions 
and all Prints published and ia preparation, may be had post free for 3d. stamps, or containing 
120 Reproductions of the Prints post free 12d. stamps or P.O. Summary Lists post free. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopve & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street , E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wenster Pacg, at the Offi King Street, 
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